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Editsrs’ Visits. 


We must return our most sincere and hearty 


ifter a short tarry at home be prepared to 


—— 


Vinake another journey, anl will go in any di- 


g 
: react in which we ¢ eof any service or 

thanks for the many substantial tokens we } Peston wera we i. 7 f any 7 
: ; : yore our friends wou ike to see us. Our 

hive reseive and are daily recewing that the | Were OF cigs cs 
health is now we rejoiee to say, very much im- 


proved, and we hove by journeying during 


a 


Vaurey Parwer is rupidly winning its way in- 
wy public favor. We kuow that the wise aad 


———_— 


es pan | Ue warm weather to avoid a return of those 
good all over our great valley who have read A : weer of illness which for so many 
: . . rere attacks SS ic rs { 
the Farmer are mach pleased with it, and this | 36Vere 2% vere > : 
fact gives us inererse] encouragement in our | YS have prostrated us during the summer 


— . , months. 
work. We wish to cultivate so far as muy be | maar’ = = 
convenient the acyuaintanee of the farmers of Tue Pratraie Grass Curren ANp HARVESTER. 
tho land, and for this purpose we design to — We would recommend our readers who de- 


spend a considerable portion of the warm sum- | sire @ grass cutter and reaper to read the ad- 
mer months in visiting them at their homes. | vertisement of this machine, which is cold by 
We have as yet fixed upon no definite course | Messrs Plant & Salisbury. Their advertise- 
to take, further than that sometime in May | ments may be found on the 7th page of = 
we propose to make a short trip up the Mis- | advertising over. Farmers visiting this cit 
souri river, as far as Glasgow, and perhaps to | Will do well to pay these gentlemen a visit, 
Lexington (if our friends there are at all anx- | 2nd they will find no difficulty in suiting them- 
ious to see us.) We intend making short stop- | Selves to anything they may want in the line 
pages at Jefferson City, Rocheport, Boonville, | of seeds or implements. Prices low, articley 
and perhaps other places. We would like in | 90d and obliging and competent attendants. 

this vist to do something towards rousing up 
the farmers of the rich and flourishing coun- 
ties bordering on the Missouri river to the 
duty of organizing County Agricultural Soci- 


(a?’Poraroxs ror PLantinc.—Farmers and 
gardeners who wish to procure good potatoes 
for planting will do well to heed the advertise- 
ment of Manson Been in this paper. Mr. B’s. 
eties. If they feel interest enough in the mat- potatoes are selections from choice lots raised 
ter to meet together we shall deem it a privi- | jn the Miami Valley, and may be relied on. 
lege to meet them and talk with them about Fe cm ery oo are ‘| 
plans for improvement and suggest some F (aPSee mt ee sandal card in the Valley 
movements which it appears to us our own a W i sit oocneyen in our last te 
credit and success demand in order to place us dn wi bis plows, ard we woes wernt a 
ona par with the farmers of other States. If that every person who goes to this establish- 
anything can be effected in this matter we will sted to make a purchase, may be sure of get- 
gladly render what assistance may be in our ting s good artiste at-0 Sale prige. 
power, and we shall he exceedingly happy to ("Persons wishing choice stock will ov- 
hear from our friends on the subjevt. tice the advertisement of Mr. Morris’ sale ix. 

Un our return from this excursion we shall! June. More particulars in May num)er, 
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Marmers and Planters, we have one request 
to make—that you write for your paper, the | 
Valley Farmer. We do not set ourselves up 
as your teachers in Agriculture. But we open 
the columns of our paper to you, that by your 
communications therein, you may teach each 
other. Communicate to us your experience, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, that we 
may spread it before the vast multitude of far- 
mers in the great Valley. Liave you pursued 
any particular course of cultivation success- 
fully ? then let it be known to others, that they 
too may enjoy the benefits of your expericnce. 





° 


fave you been unsuccessful in any of your 
labors ? let us know that too, that otiers may 


he taught to avoid the causes of your want of 
success. 

We wish to make our paper a practical one. 
To this end your communications will greatly 
assist. ‘There area vast many of the farmers 


in this great region, whose habits of obscrva- 





tion, whose skill and mdustry, and whose suc- 
cessful experiments On some oue or more of 
the various branches of Agriculture, would, if 
known to others, though equally observant, 
skilful and industrious, be of great service to 
them. , 
There are few men in any profersion, but 
more especially in farming, who cannot learn 
something by free intercourse and exchange of 
pinion with their fellow men in the sme oe- 
cupation, The very best of farmers have not 
such sharp wits, but that a still keener edge 
might be put upon them by being brought into 
contact with others, though duller ones. Now 
our journal is the very medium through which 
farmers can operate upon each other. Le 
your thoughts, therefore, be embodied into 
communications to ws, so that through the 
columns of the Valley Farmer, they may be 
sent forth to and fro through the land, and 
agricultural knowledge thereby be increased. 





For the Valley Farmer. 
Management of Cows. 

It is very geneal custom in the West to raise 
calves in order to ensure the regular return of 
the cow fromthe range. This is unnecssary. 
My observation and practice for yebrs has de- 
raonstrated to my perfect satisfaction that cows 
having comfortable quarters for the night, fed 


Vox. 4, No. 4, 
nny 
frem the bucket, and weeds from the garden 
morning and evening, and milked at regular 
hours, will return home with great regularity, 
rarely laying out over night. If you wish to 
raise your calf, take it from the cow at three 
or four days old, or as soon as you find the 
milk fit for use, and having learned the ealf to 
drink milk—which may be easily done at this 
age—you may have the full benefit of the cow, 
and feed your calf on skimmed milk; and if 
you mingle with it alittle scalded corn meal, 
your calf will grow quite as thrifty as if he 
sucked half the milk from the cow. By this 
method of raising, your calf is tame and man- 
ageable as a kitten, and heifers thus raised 
never require the trouble of ‘breaking,’ as it 
is called, when they ‘come in? ‘To a fancier 
of neat cattle it is amusing to observe the en- 
tire satisfaction manifested by the cow when 
she sees you feed her calf with milk, which 
should always be done at milking time. The 
cow will pay as much attention to the ealf, 
thus raised, as if it bed continued to suck,and it 
uever, will contract the habit of sucking. But 
whether you raise your calf or not, milking 
and feeding at a certain hour, morning and 
evening, together with a comfortable iodging 
place over night, will be very sure to induce 
punctual return, at night, even from the most 
extended range. NoRTHWESTER. 
Arkansas Testimony. . 
BissTonvinyg, I’ch. 16, 1852. 

Mr. HE. Ansorr—Dear Sir :—Inclosed | 
hend you one dollar; please send me your 
‘Valley Farmer’ for the present year. I con- 
sider it @ valuable publication; and 1 hope 
you will receive that substantial aid and pat- 
ronage of which you have made the ‘/armer’ 
truly worthy. This is right; continue to give 
us something practicable, and practicable too, 
to the Western farmer; and be assured that 
as the Farmer becomes known and read, your 
labors will be appreciated and rewarded. 

I have been using one of Wheeler’s 
Threshing Machines, and horse power, (one 
horse) ordered from you last spring, by my 
brother, Doct. Jn. Smith, and I take great 
pleasure in saying it has worked to my entire 
satisfaction, having threshed the past season 





4538 bushele of whoat, averaging about 14 
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bushels per day, though I have threshed as 
much as 150 bushels per day. The two horse 
power, I am informed, has threshed about 
three times that eid It also works ex- 
cee lin: wly well, 


R 7] 


tespectfully Yours, 
Witniam Sairn. 


For the Va.ley Fariecr. 
Weights and Heasures. 

Mr. Vorror. ~The danuary Number of the 

wley Farmer has been apr. hy and with its 
contents L aim well pleased. Under the head 
of “Weiehts and Measures’ [ notice a table of 
considerable interest to farmers and others.— 
Bui an comparing it with a similar table pub- 
lished in Goudy’s [llinois and Missouri Alma- 
nac for 134), £ discovered several discrepan- 
ces. In your table, the bushel of Oats is 52 
Ids., in the Alinanac 25 lbs. In yours, Bran 
12 1lbs., in the Almanac 25. There are one or 
two other variations. [do not know which is 
correct, for our statutes do not regulate the 
weight of any but Wheat, Corn and Rye. 

My object in writing at present, is to call 
your attention, and the attention of your fead- 
ers in Missouri, to the necessity of legislation 
onthe subject. Let the Legislature also reg- 
ulate the weizht of Timothy seed, Red top, 
Charcoal, Cornmeal, and other things not em- 
There would then be a 
fixed standard all over the State to which 


braeed in your table. 


buyers and sellers could conform. There 
would then be no misunderstunding—no dis- 
putes when grain, seeds, bran, &c., were sold. 
Both parties would know what to depend on. 

{ hope some member 6f the next Legislature 
will take the matter in hand; and, in the mean 
time, let all who are interested agitate the 
subject among the people. 

Yours, &e. Son. D, Canurners. 
COMMENTS. 

Both are wrong. Wecopied our table from 
the Western Agriculturist, printed at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. But since our attention has been 
called tothe subject we have endeavored to 
obtain the correct weights. The following 
table gives the weights per bushel as establish- 
ed by ordinance ef the city of St. Louis and 
consequently the rates in use by the weighers 
in this market. 


Of Wheat, sixty pounds. 
Of Corn, fifty-six pounds. 
*Of Corn in ear, seventy pounds. 
Of Rye, fifty. nine pounds. 
of O: its, thirty-five pounds. 
Of Barley, forty-eight ponnds, 
*Of Malt Barley, forty pounds. 
or fiom OOS, sate pounds, 
*OF Sweet Potatoes, fifty pounds. 
f Beans, sixt y pounds. 
Mf Bran, twenty pounds. 
f Clover Seed, sixty pounds. 
Timothy, forty-five pouuds. 
if 7 ax Seed, fifty-six pounds. 
f " ‘mp Seed, forty-four pound is. 
f Buckwheut, fifty-two pounds. 
Of Castor sg forty- six pounds. 
Of Blue Grass Seed, ten pounds.” 
Of Dri ied Peaches, thirty-three pounds. 
Of ried Apples, twenty-four pounds. 
Of Onions, litty. -seven pounds. 
Of Salt, fifty pounds. 
Of Co: ul, eighty pounds. 
Of Corn Meal, fifty pounds. 
*Of 'Turnips, fifty pounds. 





*Not established by ordinance, but by custom and meas- 


urement with the city weighers. 


A MODEL FARM SCHOOL. 

The waut of a definite system of Agricultc- 
ral Education, which has made the many 
discussions On this important subject, of little 
practical avail, is beginning to be remedied. 
Inthe Granite Farmer of Feb. 4, is an rrticle 
headed *4 Model Farm School,’ Sb thé pen 
of Henry F. 


vuished himself 


French, Esq., who has distin- 
zs 2 writer of clear, practical 





common sense, in the Horticulturist, and 
different Agricultural Journals. The plan 
proposed has the merit of simplicity and prac- 
ticability, features which are seldom combined 
in schemes of this kind. He proposes a farm 
of two hundred acres, differing as much as 
possible in soil, upon which should be erected 
w building with lecture rooms, apparatus, li- 
brary, &c., to accommodate some fifty stu- 
dents. A model farm-house barn, and out 
houses, to be constructed, and the farm stock- 
ed with the most approved breeds of domestic 
animals. 

A principal to have the entire control of the 
Institution, under the supervision of a Board 
of Agricultural appointed by the State, and to 
be thoroughly versed in every branch of scien- 





tifie and practical farming. He would have 
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. 
so much of the elementary branches of instrue- 
tion taught, as would enable the student to 
pursue sucessfully the higher breaches of 
Chomistr , Natural *hilosophie » Natural PHis- 
tory, Veterinary Medicine and Surgery—the 


tndyto have the especial rae 


ference to application on the farm, and all th 


whole course of s 


labor to be performed by the students in roin- 





tion. 

These are the principal fentures of che plan, 
as detailed in the articles referred to. Cow 
such institutions be founded in every county, 
they would be of immense value-—wonld nieet | 
the wants of the great body of farmers. But 
there is still an imperative want of a WUC es | 


to all these Model Sehouls—an  Institation 


pursned further than woald | 


© nossihte on the 


farm. Yet weoare by no means eertein that 


| 
| 
Where teachers ean be eduerted; and Reience | 
| 
' 
| 


these Model Schools should wet be started 
first; for then the need of such s higher a in! 
| 


stitution would be more keen 
felt. —Culliralor. 


° » ¥17.. | 
yand veneratly | 


Agricultural Education. 

Qur renders have doubtless all of them read 
the report of Prof. Turner in our Mareh num- 
berin relation toan industrial university inj 
Illinois, and we Lope that all them, not only | 
in Hlinois, hut in Missoari and Lowa will pon- 
ler it well. The time is rapidly approaching 
when some plan for educating the working | 
classes must be adopted, and itis exceedingly 
important that such a plan should be a good 
one. We learn there isa good prospect that 
the subject will receive the favorable atten- 
tion of the Illinois Legislature and quite likely 
in institution will be organized in accordance 
with Prof. Turner’s plan. 

Can we do anything in Missouri? We can 
at least discuss the subject, and be ready to 
act when the proper time shall come. We are 
aware there are objections to Prof. Turner’s 
plan, ane we wish objectors would come out 


and discuss the subject. Our pages are open 
to a free and fair discussion of its merits, and 
no One can esteem it unimportant. Some peo- 
ple think this plan too complicated, and that 
one less magnificent would be more likely to 
succeed, but to this objection it may be stated 





that this plan contemplates a small beginning 


Vou. 4,.. Nod, 





with 2 subsequent enloreement as cireumstan- 


ces may justify. 
Ourcotemporaries of the agricultural press 
I : 
throughout the Union, are discussing the mat- 


ter,and with such earnesiness as to warrant 


xpeetution thet mere attention will 


paid to it than heretofore. We sce it stated 


| ° | 


tint in several tmstitutions of desiring a de- 


nariment of agriculture has been established, 
promising most happy resulis, while Norma 


hools, or schools for the instruction and 


preparation of terchers sre either content lie 


ted or established in several of the Stites. 


The whole subject demands the serious at- 


tention of the farmers of the land. 


Grinding oif Nuses- 
Who has not read Di. Frankli’s homily 
upon turning the grindstone? and how often in 


real life do we see people doing just as +he old 


philosopher did in his bovish days—turning 
the grindstone for others, or in other words, 
laying out their time, talents or strength for 
the beneiit of others, whous soon as they have 
used them as much as they can will dismiss 
them without so much as a sthaunk yer? Reflee- 
ting upon these things the other night, we were 
imperceptibly Jed into the contemplation of 
another circumstance attending this well 
known erticle, so much prtronised by all who 
use edee tools. Weoften hear the expressions 
---such a one has kis nose to the grindstone, or 
lins had his nose to the grindstone for a long 
time, &e., and we found ourselves in the con- 
templation of the various classes of men who 
may besaid to have tir noses to the grind- 
stone, and also of the manner in which they 
came to bein this predicament. Now there 
are some cases in which a man may get his na- 
sel appendage into rather close proximity to 
this revolving sharpener without any fault of 
his own; sicknesss, misplaced confidence, mer- 
cantile and financial reverses and various oth- 
er things may and do cause many men who 
live by trade to come down from their high 
places and spend their days in a constant ef- 
fort to keep soul and body together, and it is 
of the treatment which such men receive at the 
hands of those that have them in their power 
that we sometimes accuse the rich of ‘grind- 


ing the faces of the poor.’ But generally 
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speaking among farmers such a state of things | 


does not exist. Any farmer who pays proper 
nitention to his business; who keeps clear of 
extravagant outlays and foolish and hazardous 
speculations, is sure of a comfortable support, 
and need be in fear of no man. How then 
comes it to nass that so many farmers are 
hopelesslyand irretrievably in debt,their farms 


mortgaged, and the produce of the harvest al- 


While on this topic we would say a few 
words to the boys who read the Valley Farmer: 
and caution them against certain courses which 


grindstone. 


will bring their noses slap on the 
A man’s suceess in life depends vastly upon 
the habits which he forms in boyhood, and we 
seldom see an idle disobedient hoy who does 
not become a miscrable shiftless man; then as 
you value your future happiness and respecta- 


ways bartered before it is gathered, to the vil- | bility, form in boyhood habits of industry, ap- 


lage store-keeper? A man insuch a condition 
may truly be said to have his nose to the grind- 
stone, but whose fault is it? Generally speak- 
ing it may be justly said that it is the man’s 
own fault, and nobody’s else. Foilowing out 
this train of thought we brouglt before our 
minds several ways in which men get themselves 
into this uncomfortable position. 

Do you sce a man borrowing money to go 


to the land office to enter ‘all the land that 


plication and integrity; resolve that whatever 
youds shall be done well, and then you need 
not fear the revolutions of the grindstone for 
your face will never come near it. 

Some farmers boys have a great anxiety to 
leave the farm and go to the city or town and 
become clerks and merchants. By so doing 
they think they will become gentlemen. Let 
us say to such that the intel ligent capable 
farmer is as honerable and respectable a man 


joins him’ when he has already more land than #8 the world produces, and that while one 
he ean cultivate or pay taxes upon? You ray | boy comes to the city and attains to weaitu 
safely calculate that his nose is not far from | 2d celebrity as a merchant or professional 


the grindstone. 

Do yousee a man leaving his farm to the 
care of his boys while he attends all the log- 
rollings, justice’s trials, horse-races snd po- 
litical gatherings in the county, besides go- 
ing regularly to town two or three times a 
week? 
nose will soon enough be brought to the grind- 
stone. 

Do you see a man neglecting to provide prop- 
er shelter for his stock in winter, and allowing 
his cows and sheep to drop their young with- 
out suitable attention? that man’s nose is al- 
ready at the grindstone, and will remain there 
until he adopts a different course of procedure. 


Do you see aman obstinatcly adhering to 
the obsolete notions of fifty ora hundred years 
ago, doing just as ‘father did,’ and refusing to 
Jearn any better way? he too is bent over the 
grindstone and would’nt straighten if he could. 

Finally, when you hear a man railing at 
‘book-farming,’ saying that he knows more 
now about farming than any body can tell him 
and that he would’nt know any more if he 
could, just sticka pin there, and see if before 
long his nose is not ground smooth enough to 


You may depend upon it that man’s | 


/ man, there wre ten who make shipwreck of all 
‘their happiness and end their days in weari- 
some toil, with their noses perpetaally at the 


yeinda > 
grindstone. 


LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE VALLEY FAR- 
MER. 

| We hereby authorise all postmasters to re- 

| reive subscriptions and monies for the Valley 

| Parmer. Also, any of our friends who wishes 

| to help along the good work can get up clubs 

‘for us. But we have been requested to men- 


tion the following names, through whom mon- 


Capt. J. T. Cleveland, Glasgow, Mo. 


{ 
| &y my be remitted to us: viz. 
| 
! 





his face. 


Gustavus Elgin, Rocheport, 6 
J. W. Harper, Boonville, 6s 
Caleb Edmundson, Georgetown, ** 
Hlenry Cheatham, Union, 6 
J.W. Gillam, Louisville, 66 
G. 8. Bragg, Oregon, 6 
A Bailey, P. M. Monticello, ‘e 
Malton Knox, Philadelphia, “6 
Editor of ixpress, Lexington, 66 


Gi, A. Harvey, Beileville, Il. 

Mr. Il. L. Brown, of Glasgow will act as 
general agent in this State. 

Many other gentlemen have kindly lent thei: 
aid, and we intend before the close of the yea 
to publish a full list of all our agents. 
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Minnesota as an Agricultvrai Region. 
We have received a copy of the Message of | 


mbly of | 


| 
| 
| 


(iov, Ramsey to the Legislative Ass: 
Minnesota, from which we extract the foliow- | 
ing paragraph relative to the value of that ter- 


ritory for agriculture: 


pe . ° pia 

Nhe agricultural colony within the British | 
line, commonly known as the Selkirk seitle- | 
nent, With its centre at the junction of the As- | 


sinneboine with Red river, in the fiftiech de- | 


gree of north latitude, is the pictare of rural | 
For miles on either | 
bank of each of these streams extend, in vil- | 
liage like proximity, the comfortable tene- | 
ments of the settlers—their farms,inclosed with | 
vood fences, invariably facing the river. The | 


affluence and comfort. 


appearance of grazing cattle, of well-built and 
well-stocked barns, of grain-ricks, of church- 


es and school-houses, denote a community far | 


advanced in social comfort, and successfully 
employed in the pursuits of husbandry. ‘The 
earth is fruitful, and yields ample supplies for 
the use of man; the almost miraculous rapidi- 
ty of spring compensates the long months of 
winter: wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, and 
the different garden vegetables grow in abun- 
dance. 

[It may be well for those abroad, who shiver- 
ing dream of Minnesota as an artic region, and 
deem her climate as inhospitable, and her soil 
ehurlish, to reflect that this settlement lies one 
hundred miles north of the northernmost lim- 
it of our Territory. ‘I'o such, this fact is com- 
mended, as a conclusive answer to the objec- 
tion, that Minnesota is too far north to admit 
of profitable agriculture. 


A portion of the Territory, east of the Mis- | 


sissippi, chiefly confined to the conntry in the 
occupancy of the Chippewas, is swamp land, 
which will require drainage before it will ad- 
mit of successful cultivation. 


that in the entire region, embraced within our 


extensive borders, there is scarcely an acre | 


that is not tillable. 

I was informed by Governor Colville, of Ru- 
pert’s Land, that on Peace river, which empties 
into Athabasca lake, in latitude 58 deg., bar- 
ley and other cereals were successfully culti- 
vated. 

These facts are not alone of deep interest to 
ourselyes—they are doubtless gratifying to the 
friends of humanity everywhere, for they car- 
ry assurance that large districts of this conti- 
nent heretofore deemed sterile and repulsive, 
are competent to support in abundance and in- 
dependence, thousands of our race. 


The dog population of the United States is 
estimated at about two millions, ard the ex- 


| situation. 
| the nature of the season, but generally the be- 
| ginning of April is ‘u good tine. th 
| Sap begins to flow freely is the best period, 


’ | viously to their being set. 


With this ex- | 
ception, it is hardly an exaggeration to assume, | 


Increase by Grafting. 

The object of grafting is to prolong any de- 
sired fine quality of fruit by uniting it io a 
healthy, vigorous kind, which should gener- 


ally besueh as is grown from seed. Jn this 
inauner fine kinds of the apple, pear, cherry 
and plum ere prulongea through manny gener 
ations, Which could not be done hy seed, for 


seed fromthe very best kinds generaily revin 
varieties similar to the parent crab-apple, 
‘jueaacthods of grafting are numerous, but 
there are two only generally followed, namely, 
the cleft-gralt, und the whip-grait. ‘The for- 
mer is principally practiced on large trees, and 
indeed im the nursery depariment in this coun- 
try; but the Iatter is universally practiced in 
ihe nurreries of Great Britian and other Kuro- 
pean countries. 

The scions selected for eraftine are those of 
the last year’s growth from the fruiting wood. 


| Suckers from the central put are by no means 
| to be chosen if they can be avoided. The cut- 
|tings should be taxen from the tree about the 
ij bexinning of March and tied in bundles, and 


placed into the earth in asunny and sheltered 
The time of vraiting devends oa 


When the 
| which can be easily ascertained. 
den Companion. 

Scion Grarvine, (or scioning.)—A_ graft, 
consisting of a twig containing two or more 
buds, is called a scion, ‘The art of uniting 
|such a graft to a stock, may be termed scion- 
grafting, or if the term were in use, we should 

| prefer to call it scioning. 
It is a general rule that scions succeed much 
| better, when they have been eut some time pre- 
| The best time to 
} cut them is from the middle of January to the 
lact of February, although they may be taken 
from the trees, at any time from late autumn 
until spring. In order to keep scions until they 
/mity be uscd, nothing more is necessary than 
| to to thrust their lower ends into the ground, in 
| 2 shady place, say close on the north side of 
| the trunk of the tree from which they were cut; 
| or a better way is to set them half their length 
| deep, in a box of fine soil in a cellar. Scions 
of stone-fruits require to be kept with more 
care than those of the apple and pear. Scions 
are often set immediately on being cut, in the 
months of March and April. 

In cutting scions, we take, from the extremi- 
ty of the limb of a tree, that part of it which 
grew the preceding season, and we keep the 
shoot or twig entire, till wanted for use. Any 
thing of this description will answer for scions, 
but the best scions are cut from the topmost 
limbs of the central parts of a healthy tree. 


Fruit Gar- 











ye of keeping them at upwards of $10,000,- 
)00 per annum. 


Young nursery trees often furnish excellent 
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seions. Grafts of unhealthy trees ought al- 
ways te be avoided. 

scion grafting may be performed at almost 
any season of the year, with scions properly 
kept. A stick of buls may be inseeted on the 
north side of the tree, at budding time, and 
‘rom that time till the first of June, scions 
may be successfully set. But by far the best 
time to graft with scions, is from the middle 
of February, in mild weather, all along until 
the middle of May,—stone-fruits first, and oth- 
ev fruits chiefly in April and May.—Jaques 
Fruit Book. 





Culture of Asparagus. 

‘There is scarcely a garden plant less under- 
stood than Asparagus Many who know and 
appreciate its great delicacy asa table escu- 
Jené look upon it almost as forbidden frait,from 
its supposed rarity and difficult culture. Noth- 
ing can be farther from the truth. An hum- 
ble seashore plant, braving the salt waves, win- 
ter’s cold and summer’s heat, it has been 
brought into the garden, acclimated and ten- 
dered, until it holds the first rank among the 
vegetable luxuries of the table. But it takes 
three years to mature from the seed, before it 
can be cut for the table, and this is the bug- 
bear. There is no crop easier of culture, and 
none that pays more in the amount of nutrit- 
ious food, than the Asparagus bed; adinitting 
that it tukes three years to get the first bite. 

The seed may be planted in any good gar- 
den soil in March of April, in drills, and as 
the ae come up and grow, keep them well 
worked with the hoe; the roots will be 
sufficiently large by fall and winter to trans- 
plant. The plant will grow in any kind of 
soil, but as its delicacy and tenderness come 
from its rapid growth, it should have rich soil; 
it will bear almost any quantity ef manure, and 
delight in sandy soil; as it is a sea-shore plant, 
it also delights in salt, anda top-dressing of 
salt over the bed, at least twice in the season, 
will keep down all thegrass and weeds and in- 
vigorate the plants. 

It has been supposed absolutely necessay to 
transplant asparagus, and to have beds trench- 
ed and bricked up at the bottom and sides; but 
any good garden soil that will bring beets or 
eabbages, will bring good asparagus.. It 
may be made just as much better as the gar- 
dener may think proper to manure. In trans- 
agin for a bed, plant the roots eight inches 

y ten; cover the crown bud about two 
inches; keep down the weeds by the applica- 
tion of salt. Work in a good coat of manure 
in the winter, and you may commence cutting 
the tender stalks the next spring, cut just be- 
lew the surface of the ground, and the same 
stalks may be cut many times in the season. 
To those who do not wish to transplant, plant 
the seeds in good soil, and work them as 





directed for the roots, and the third year the 
stem may be cut for the table. One great ad- 
vantage in cultivatiug this plant, it its earli- 
ness; coming before peas, &e., and contimu- 
ing fora longtime. It 1s the first harbinger 
of spring, and it is to herbiverous man, what 
the tender grass of spring must be to the lon- 
ging cattle. Whoever owns a garden spot, 
plant an asparagus bed; it is a cheap, healthy 
luxury, and should be within the reach of all 
who crave the carly treasures of spring.— Soil 
of the South. 








A Few Words About the Garden. 

In a little time, now, the season will have 
arrived when attention must be turned to- 
wards the garden, ‘The winter has been 2 se- 
vere one, and the frost has penetrated deeply 
into the svil—yet the sun is getting rapidly 
up, and ina fow days, the spade may be used 
to profit upon warmly located and wel! sbel- 
tered gardens. 

A writer of note asserts that no one can be 
truly said to live who hasnot a garden. None 
butthose who have enjoyed it, ean appreei- 
ate the satisfaction—-the luxury—of sitting 
down to a table spread with the fruits of one’s 
own planting and culture. A bunch of rad- 
ishes—a few heads of lettuee—taken from the 
garden for breakfast, or amess of green peas, 
or sweet corn, is quite a different affair from 
getting these at market ina dying condition, 
to be put in a cellar for use. Anda plate of 
strawberries or raspberries lose none of their 
peculiar flavor by passing directly from the 
border to the cream, without being jolted a- 
bout in baskets until they have lost all form 
and comeliness. And yet how miuny in the 
similar cities and villiages of our country, 
possessing every facility fora good garden, 
either through ignorance or indolence are de- 
prived of this source of comfort. 

Last year, we read of the perf. rmances of 
a brother editor, in Maine who rejeiced over 
the clear title to adomain of one acre, from 
which he raised sufficient corn and course veg- 
etables to feed his cow, all the smaller kinds 
of **truck” that he used in his own family, 
besides a great variety of fruit, berries, grapes, 
ete., which he used as dainties. He argued 
that one acre of land in Maine would support 
his family—with proper attention aud appli- 
ances; and we do not doubt it. 

But every one has not a whole acre to till; 
yet almost every one can have a ‘gurden 
patch,”’ near the house, if he will. A small 
spot of ground, well manured, and well mana- 
ged, will produce a great deal in return, by 
the aid of slight labor be stowed upon daily, 
in the growing season. Now is the time to 
begin. Within the present and the next 
months, the borders sould be prepared, the 
ground worked over, the seed deposited, the 
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trelisses re-arranged, and the vines secured. 

Warm weather will soon he upon us again 
~—and those who have their little patch of 
eround in readiness, with a small share of 
labor, subsequently, may realize ample returns 
for the time devoted to its culture, to say 
nothing of the advantages which accrue to 
one’s bodily improvement, by the healthy ex- 
ercise which is required to keep the little gar- 
den spotin a thriving condition. 

[t isa fact well known to all who have en- 
joyed the luxury, that there is not a spot ona 
farm so competent to ensure comfort and prof- 
it, as if the space allotted to a garden, if that 
will be well tilled—nay, so far as regards 
pro.it, it is safe, to assert that,half an acre de- 
voted to such purpose, and cultivated as it 
vught to be, with skill and industry, will yield 
more profit than any three acres which may 
he appropriated to field culture, 

And beside this the convenience and profit, 
which 1t vouchsafes to one’s family, is too sa- | 
cred to be estimated by those rules by which 
ihe value ef dollars and cents are determined. 
‘The owner of a farm, wlo fails to provide a 
well appointed garden for his family, omits a| 
great moral duty, and is, at the sume time 


which follows, and which are very similar to 
many others which we have received show us 
that our efforts to do good are appreciated, and 
that however a Solon may occasionally sneer 
at our unassuming publication it is highly es- 
teemed, by those for whose benefit it is pub- 
lished. Several of our kind friends in differ- 
ent places have induced their neighbors to sub- 
scribe for the Farmer by promising them, if 
at the end of the year they were dis- 
sutisfied with the paper to give them back their 
money, but Mr. S. offers to do better that that 
—not only to buy back their paper but to pay 
them for reading it. In this connection we may 
remark that we have never yet found gn in- 


_telligent man who has diligently read the Far- 


mera twelve month, and did not feel that it 
was richly worth all that it cost him. 


Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 


, Aword of encouragement lo the Editor; Flax- 


seed; Small crops; Comfort Jor anti-book 


“nh pee | N afm wo »* oa ; Lu » 
neglectful of his interest. In another alee, | Jarmers; Stock and crops; Pruning Grape 


we have arrangedsome hints upon this subject 
called from a few of our agricultural exchan- 
ges, which may be read and adopted with ad- 
vantageous results. 
Correspo den wot the Valley F rere 
The right way to get subscribers; Sending 
money; Correct the name. 

Laxp Orrice, Cuinton, Mo., March 23, 1852. 

My Dear Farwer.n— * * * [have ob- 
tained the promise of some six or eight indi- 
viduals from different parts of this district to 


send for your paper immediately on their re- | 


turn home, and have agreed to pay them $1. 50 
for their volume if they do not like it at the 
end of the year. [ will procure all the sub- 
scribers I ean and will make the same promise 
(of buying the volume) to every man of ordi- 
nary intelligence. I have no doubt but [ shall 
procure you «respectable list from this and 
adjoining counties. 

I intend to start a farm myself this spring, 
and rely upon the Farmer for all necessary in- 
formation. 

I am very respectfully, yours, 
A. M. SUTT. 

Nota Bena. My paper comes directed to the 
‘Register of the Land Office,’ and although I 
have no idea of being any thing else for the 
next twelve months, yet m case of accidents [ 
would prefer being directed to ‘A. M, Sutt,’ as 
tam not willing for my successsor in office to 
succeed to the ‘Farmer’ too. Please make 
the change. A. M.S. 


VINCI. 

Favetre, March 21, 1852. 

Mr. Kpitor: Dear Sir.—The improvement 

iin your paper will add a new attraction and | 
| Sincerely hope that all who have an interest 
in the cultivation of the soil (and who has not) 
| in the spread of information on aso much ne- 
| glected yet so important a subject will prompt- 
ly suetain your paper and encourage its circu- 
| lation. 

As far as Lam capable of judging your pa- 
per has been conducted with great discretion, 
and in proportion to the price I believe it con- 
tains more information and better adapted to 
its readers than any [have read, and I believe 
father that not one farmer who rightly judges 

his own interest will long remain without 2 
'copy. Lcould narrate some curious objections 
made by those Lhave solicited to take your pa- 
per. But I suppose you are already too famil- 
jar with such excuses. 1 believe of the two 
great evils or wrongs it is better to take anag- 
ricultural paper and not pay for it than not to 
take it at nit 

While [have this open opportunity I will 
add a few words about raising flaxseed. | have 
seen inducements held out in your paper to en- 
gaze persons inthe cultivation of that article 
for the seed. I never had much faith in the 
yield of seed from what little [ have seen of it, 
but yet for the sake of the lint I sawed last 
spring about an acre, having an eye at the 
same time to the seed,—in favor of the last 
item it came up rather thin. ‘The seed when 





(aP’Such letters as the above, and the one harvested did not yield quite 15 bushels per 
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nere but L 1-2. As complaints are made against 
the record of all experiments, and large crops 
since the successful and the extraordinary 
alone are noticed and recorded, I thought 1 
would gratify those that hunger and thirst af- 
ter failures by this statement of a small crop, 
a good old fashioned anti-book farm crop. 
{ think it would be well for your corsespon- 
deats to select some of the smallest crops they 
can hear of to please those who object to your 
paper because youpublish so many big tales 
of large crops that (they say) every body knows 
to be a lie, as much beyond common farmers 
as it was impossible for Van Buren to follow 
inthe footsteps of bis illustrious predecessor 
yet L think if they would try as hard they 
would ineet with quite as much success. If 
you think it would please these anties, [ could 
tell how several of us last year by pursuing 
‘is near as possible in all respects the very re- 
reyerse of the course your paper recom- 
mended, in accordance with the maxim 
Julsum in uno fulsum in omnibus, raised 
from 3 to5 bushels of corn peracre and how 
much it cost to makeup the deficit at $L l-2a 
$2 per bbl. [ know all of these anti-book men 
will believe this for they ‘have tried’ it. 

With some exceptions wheat looks bolly this 
spring in our county. All kinds of stock are 
looking up, horses, mules, oxen, steers, COWS, 
calves and sheep. Large droves of cattle willbe 
driven from this State this spring for Califor- 
nia. The California fever seems to be return- 
ing—notwithstanding the heavy doses of dis- 
appointment and ill-luck administered in the 
first attack. 

You will gratify me by publishing a short 
statement of the manner and time of pruning 
grape vines; no doubt you have published the 
same in some of your early copies but new sub- 
seribers are not posted up. 

With great respect, I remain yours, 
li. L. Brown. 

(#Prif our readers wish for accounts of 
small crops and unprofitable experiments we 
can satisfy them their hearts’ content. We 
have a legion of cases ‘jotted down’ in the 
note hook of our memory. But we have al- 
ways supposed that by narrating well attested 
instances of success in farming we shoutd in- 
cite those who were ambitious to greater efforts 
to excell, and that those who were naturally 
stupid and indifferent might possibly be rous- 
ed up to try and do something, seeing that oth- 
ers had done so much. We have never related 
an instance which we had not good reason to 
suppose was true, and if we have not given as 
many accounts of poor crops, and other un- 


farmers who raise poor crops are commonly 
the men who do not read agricultural papers, 
and the lesson would be thrown away upon 
them. But if any one of our readers is ambitious 
of the reputation of being the poorest farmer 
in the Valley, just let him send-us on an ae- 
@uut of his business and produce, and we will 
give it a world wide celebrity. 

Grape vines may be pruned either in the 
fall or in March or early in April. We have 
not time to give particular directions, }nit 
would say there is more ‘danger of taking oii 
too little than too much. 

Toreswixc Macnines.—We invite the paur- 
ticular attention of wheat raisers to the new 
advertisement of Messrs. Wheeler, Melick & 
Co., in this issue. By refering to the January 
Number of the Farmer, our readers will see a 


representation of their latest invention— which 
is pronounced by all who have seen it in ope- 
ration to be a very perfect machine. We 
would also refer our readers to the letter head- 
ed ‘Arkanszs ‘l'estimony,’ on the 118th page of 
this Journal. 

Harrver’s Macazine for March has an abun- 
dance of good things init; and just at this 
| time when the approaching Presidentiol elec- 
tion will probably engross much attention, we 
would advise all our friends to read the little 
narrative which our ‘family Circle’ editor has 
copied from its pages. 

Flax Cottton.- 
We have received alittle pamphlet addressed 
to the Agriculturists and capitalists of the 
United States, on the cultivation of flax and 
preparation of flax cotton by the Chevalier 
Claussen process. Accompanying the address 
was a specimen of the flax cotton or lint—a 
beautiful, silky fibre, resembling cotton in 
looks, but much softer. ‘Twisted into a thread 
it appears as strong as a linnen thread of the 








same size. 

The writer estimates that at 10 cts. per lb. 
flax cotton manufacturers will realize some- 
thing over 100 per cent. profit, putting flax 
straw at $10 per ton, and as the straw need 
not for this operation be harvested until the 
seed is ripe, we presume that at that price it 
will be a renumerating crop. We extract the 
following paragraphs from the address: 





successful efforts, it is because that class of 


The subject of Flax Culture in the United 
States, and its preparaticn by the Cheaalier 
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Claussen nrocess of spinning on cotton an4 
wovlen machinery, engrosses at present a con* 
siderable share of attention amongst nearly 
ail classes of the community. 

Hitherto we have been dependent on foreign | 
importatioas for supplies ef both the raw and 
manufactured article. ‘Che imaense amount 
of labor expended on Flax, frou the time & 
is sown till it is prepared for spinning on fiax 
michinery, has been such as to prelude the 
possibility of raising it in competition with 
the foreign. Formerly, when raising Flax for ! 
spinning, it was necessary to pull it before | 
seeding, ov, when allowed to seed, the straw 
was thrown away as useless; but by the Claus- 
gen process, both ytraw and seed are equally 
valuable, and the old mode of pulling can) 
be substituted by mowing or by the reaping 
machine. 


The soil best suited for its growth is a black 
loam, having a substratum of sand or elay. 
It grows on alinost all kinds of soil; evenon 
gravelly hills, good crops have been raised, 
yut the latter kind of soil is better for sche 
than straw. Deep ploughing and thorough | 
cleaning are essential to its healthy growth. 
Many consider lax to be a very exhausting 
crop, but English and Scotch farmers have 
found by experience that it docs not impover- 
ish tie soil nearso much as wheat. No soil, 
with the exception of our Western pravies and 
valleys will bear cropping year after year with 
the same kind of grain, without returning to 
che soil a portion of the principal ingredients 
extracted from it. Flax ean be raised annu- 
ally on tae poorest description of soil, provi- 
ded it is minured with the excrescents comi g 
from animals fed on tlax-straw and oil-cake 
or oil-seed mucilage. 

A practical Euglish farmer gives the fol- 
lowing 2s the resultof his experience in Flax- 
gzrowing: Quantity sown to an acre, 21-2 
bushels. Quantity of seed raised to the acre, 
20 1-4 bushels. Amount of straw, 2 1-4 tons. 
KHven 22 bushels of seed and 21-2 tons of 
ssraw are 1.ot considered a heavy yield. 

The Indiana Journal says: **A farmer in 
Preble county, Ohio, this season raised 63 
bushels of Flax-seed on three acres and 10 
roods of ground, being over 22 1-3 bushels to 
the acre. ‘This, with the prospect of Flax 
Cotton manufacturing in this country, will 
indicate a prosperous business.”? 

I know of no crop more profitable for a far- 
mer to raise at the present moment than that 
of Flax. Say that he could raise no more 
than 18 bushels to the acre, and 1 3-4 tons of 
‘straw, and calculating the former at $1.25 
per bushel, and the straw at $5 per ton, and 
deducting 2 bushels for seed, it would amount 
to $29.25 per acre. If the farmers in this 


seed to an acre, the results would be found 


' well worthy of trying the experiment. If tie 


Archangel and Riga seed ean be had, { would 
recommend its use for the first sowing. 

It is the intention of one of our most ex- 
tensive farmers in Indiana (Henry L. Els- 
worth, Esq., late Commissioner of Patents) 
to sow 500 acres under Flax the coming 
spring, and a proprietor in England is now 
preparing 3000 acres reclaimed from the sea, 
for the same object. In Great Britain and 
Ireland, not more than 150,000 acres were 
sown under flax during the past year, whereas 
her manufactures consume the growth of 
700,000 acres. the guaranty given by English 


| Flax Cotton Companies and Proprietors to the 


farmers to purchase their Flax of them at fair 
rates, has induced the latter to double the 
extent generally laid aside for that object. 

The quantity of linen goods imported into 
this country in the form of shirting, drillings, 
duck, thread, &e., is hardly credible, as well 
as of linseed for crushing, and linseed oil, &c. 
Now, while provided with so bountiful a soil 
as this country is blessed with, and having no 
jack-rents to pay, as the English and frish 
armers have, I see no reason why we should 
not be exporters rather than importers of the 
above-mentioned articles. The quantity of 
oil-cake alone which England would purchase 
of us, would wmount to several million dol- 
lars. 

It is with pleasure we look round and see 
the few Linen Thread Factories that have 
sprung up inthe States of New York and Con- 
necticut within the past year or two. There 
is Ff. W. Farnam & Co., of Cohoas, who re- 
ceived a gold medal from the American Insti- 
tute for Tailor’s Thread, at the last Fair: the 
Lancaster Company; Willimantic Linen Com- 
pany, whose Shoe Threads surpass any impor- 
ted; Smith, Dove & Co., Andover Massachu- 
setts, and several Shoe Thread manufactories; 
all of whom depend more or less on European 
countries for supplies of Flax. A Company 
has been veal organized for manufactu- 
ring Linen Fabrics at Fall River, with a capi- 
tal of $500,000, and it is to be hoped many 
more will follow their example. 

No person who has seen the samples of 
Flax Cotton exhibited by Mr. K. G. Roberts, 
68 Pine street, (one of the proprietors of 
Chevalier Claussen’s patent for this country,) 
as well as of Cloths, Hosiery, &c., manufac- 
tured therefrom in connection with wool and 
with coton, and by itself, but will be at once 
convinced of the feasibility of carrying out 
the Claussen process in the United States, 
and becoming independent of foreign impor- 
tations of the coarser kinds of Linen Goods, 
and the adaptation of Flax Cotton to mix with 
wool or cotton. 





country could be prevailed upon to sow more 
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Feeding Fowis. 
A writer in the Granite Far- 
mer, in answer to the question 






“a 


Py ‘What do you give your fowls 
PT mas tO eat?’ says: 

My ‘feathered tribe’—ineluding all the va- 
rieties—have ‘screenings,’ for breakfast, which 
contains different kinds of grain. For their 
dinner I make a ‘potatoe pudding,’ 
of boiled potatoes, shorts, corn-meal, crumbs 
from the table, and the remainder of the 
‘sereenings’ refused in the morning well mash- 
ed up with greasy water. This they devour 
with ‘perfect impunity and great boldness,’ 
and soon retire for the night with full crops. 
Watery potatoes, not fit for man to eat, can 
be very profitably disposed of, mashed up with 
ereasy substances, screenings, &c.,—and given 
to the fowls. By this treatment fowls are 
gratified and satiated, with the privilege of 
having fresh water, pounded oyster shells, a 


consisting 


hox of ashes to wallow im, and fresh meat oc- 
easionally, boiled and cut fine. 

A‘hash,’? as above described, contains the 
necessary food for making bone, flesh and 
eves at the least expense,—one hundred weight 
custs a doilar—nixed with other ‘good things,’ 
all is eaten and no waste,—like the Doctor’s 
pills, containing a portion of every drug and 
good for every thing. 

An Important Inquiry. 

We earnestly entreat the multitude of in- 
telligent gardeners, farmers, aud fruit grow- 
ers in the vicinity of St. Louis to ponder well 
the question asked in the following letter. 
To the shame of these men be it said that 
they have not done their duty in respect to the 
Vattry Farwer. Some of them take it and 
pay for it, and acknowledge themselves inter- 
ested and instructed in its perusal, but when 
we ask them to write for it, we are told ‘Oh, 
I am so busy that] dcelare 1 have not time to 

write 8 word!’ But we do not despair of yet 
getting them aroused; and we hope Prof. 7. 
will continue to stir them up. 

For the Valley Furmer. 

Mr. Eviron:—Will you please to inform us 
why it is that with suchanarray of agricultur- 
al and horticultural talent as you have in your 





dom hear from them through the columns of the 
VaLiey Farwer? I am sensible that there are 
numbers around you that could conduce much 
to our imprevement, especially in horticulture, 
if they would write occasional articles for your 
uscful paper. Do they support it, or in any 
way labor to sustain and advance its interests? 
Are they willing to sce so greata State as 
Missouri, and so great a city as St Louis en- 
tirely without an agricultural paper? Ordo 
they think the Editor can sustain it without 
their aid? They really must know that this is 
impossible. I look in every number hoping to 
hear from the mawy gentlemen of talent by 
whom I know you are surrounded, but I am 
sorry to say I often look in vain, at least quite 
too often, | cannot think that any farmer 
would suppose that he could not derive more 
than a dollar benefit from the perusal of your 
paper as it now is, fora whole year, but I do 
think it is in the power of those around you 
with but very little trouble to themselves to 
make it of vastly more value to the community, 
by giving it such asupport and correspondence 
as is indespensible to the highest good of such 
apaper. ‘That you have done and will do afl 
in your power I have no doubt. But can you 
not call upon your Missouri friends to throw 
around it the sume timely aid indespensible 
support which our Farmer in this Stato has so 
long enjoyed? I think the cause of agriculture 
and the interests of the agricultural classes in 
your State requires this, while our State and 
all others would be benefitted by it. Can you 
not effect some movement in this matter. 
Yours truly, 
J. B. Turner. 

Vatuas_e Favir.—The St. Louis Republican 
of a late date, says St. Charles county, in this 
State, is famous for the production of fine and 
delicious fruit. Yesterday, Mr. John Smith, 
P. M., at Pomonia, in that county, presented 
us with a bex of apples, which in variety and 
excellency, deserve our special attention. The 
following are some of the varieties: the Roman, 
Green Pippin, Geneten, Belleflower, (a large 
and delicious apple) Priestly, Pennsylvania Ci- 
der Apple, Milon, Vandiver, Ironsides, and a 
variety raised by himself, and closely assucia- 





®tate, and esnecially near St. Louis, we so eel- 


ted to the Geneten, which he has designated 
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‘Fillmore.? Mr. Smith has a large orchard of 
bearing trees, and a large nursery of young 
trees of all the varieties we haye mentioned, 
besides many other kinds not here named. He 
preserves his fruit in his cellars, and is entire- 
ly free from the eartLy taste which attaches to 


fruit buried in the ground. 
ee 
Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 


Sweet Potatoes. 

E. Ansoot—Dear Sir: Will you allow a 
sulscriber to waste your time a little by ma- 
king a few enquiries? 

1st. What is the best and most profitable 
kind of sweet potato? 

2d. Do they not yield better in hills than in 
drills? 

3d. Is it not better to raise the plants in the 
hot bed than to cut and plant the pieces of the 
potato? 

4th. What is the best manner of making the 
hot bed? and what is the best time to put them 
in, and force them forward when they are in? 

5th, What quantity will raise plants sufli- 
cient to plant an acre? 

6th. Can they readily be procured in St. 
Louis and at what price? 











Also, can any of the Old Rohan Red Pota- 
toes be procured in St. Louis, and at what 
price for the best? 


And yet one thing more. What quantity of | 


Osage Orange seed will it take to make a ran- 
ning yard of fence, and what is the price? 

1 send youthe names of a few subscribers; 
and I could get you more, if you could occa- 
sionally give us a first rate love story, mix a 
first rate dish of politics, highly seasoned, and 
every now and then tell us of our bravery. As 
you go on you please me well, and I believe 
the great amount of your subscribers, that love 
more to look at pretty, straight plowed fields, 
and highly cultivated crops, and a well ar- 
ranged home, than they do atthe glory of a 
battle, or apolitical field. 

Most faithfully, yours, 
A PiLowixe Scotcrman. 
REPLIES, 
In answer to the first enquiry, we believe 


that there isnot much difference between the 


the common red and white yaricties. The lat- 
ter is porhaps the most prolific, but the for- 


— —————— —_——e 


mer is generally preferred for the table. 

Second.—For field culture, we should pre- 
fer drilling, but for a garden, where the hills 
can beplaced close together, we do not suppose 
it makes much difference. 

Third.—Decidedly. Theseason is too short 
in your latitude to raise them otherwise. 

Fourth.—See directions below. 

‘ifth.—We cannot tell, but should think 
that a bushel of seed would produce plants 
enough for an acre. 

Sixth.—Seed potatoes can be procured in 
in St. Louis, in any quantity, and at reasona- 
ble prices. 

We cannot learn that there any Old Rohan 
Red Potatoes for sale in St. Louis. We have 
never seen many of them here. 

A quart of Osage Orange Seed contains 10,- 
000 or 11,000 seeds; 500 plants is a fair cal- 
culation from a quart of good seed. 100 plants 
will set three rods of hedge, and make it close 
and strong, if properly cut back the first and 
second years. Cost of seed: 75 cts. per quart. 

Having answered our correspondent’s ques- 
tions,—‘to the best of our knowledge and be- 
lief,’—we will remark that if it depends upon 
our serving up love stories, or political war- 
fare, or food for our military vanity, to obtain 
the patronage of the people, it will be a long 
while before we shall be the recipients of said 
patronage. We worked off all our political 
exuberance in the days of “Tippecanoe and T'y- 
ler too,’ and one day’s serviee as ‘Orderly Sar- 
gent’ in the Vermont militia used up all our 
military ardor, and as to ‘love stories,’ bah! 
we were brought up on stronger diet. We re- 
joice to know that our course meets the appro- 
bation of the intelligent farmers of the West, 
and that the VaLLry FarMer has a warm place 
in their affections. 

The followimg directions for growing and 
preserving sweet potatoes are probably as good 





'as can be furnished: 

Directions for Sprouting.—Put up the 
| hoards edgewise, like a box. Fill in fresh sta- 
ble manure, 18 inches deep. On this lay 3 
inches of good light black mould; and on this 
lay your potatoes, so close as almost to touch. 
Cover them with the same kind of mould twe 
; and ahalf inches deep. Keep the bed quite 
| wet while the potatoes are sprouting. When 
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the plant is 6 inches long, place your thumb 
and finger on the potato, and pull the plant, 
but be careful not to disturb the potato. Keep 
them well covered while sprouting, and be care- 
ful to replace all the dirt removed from the 
potato when pulling the plants. Water your 
bed night and morning while sprouting. Be 
careful not to let your bed get too hot, or the 
potatoes may seald. Try the heat of the bed 
by feeling below the potatoe, if too hot, cool 
it by watering more freely. 

Directions for Keeping.—You may keep 
them through the winter in boxes of one bush- 
el each, by covering them with dry sand, and 
keeping them in a cellar where the tempera- 
ture must be kept to near a summer heat; if it 
falls below this point they will not keep; and 
any one can keep them at this point. 

Directions for Planting and Raising.—Put 
two plants in a hill; if the hill is small, one is 
better thantwo. Set them four inches apart, 
and make the hill a little hollow, so as to hold 
a pint of water. Set the plant half its length 
in the ground; do not wait forrain in order to 
plant. Ifthe weather is dry, plant them in 
the evening and put a pint of water in each 
hill, the water should be as warm as rain wa- 
ter. It is better to plant inadry time than 
when the ground is too wet, for when the 
ground becomes dry it will bake and retard 
the growth ef the plant. The plant may be 
planted in ridges, and when they are thus 
planted, put themten inches apart. At the 
first plowiag, scrape the weeds and grass from 
the hills and draw up but little dirt the first 
time you work them, for the hills will warm 
through better when small. Hill them up the 
last of July or the first of August. If the 
vines have grown across the furrows turn them 
to the opposite side of the hill, hoe the side 
left bare, then back. Never wind the vines up- 
on the top of the hill, it will prevent the sun 
from warming it as much as it requires to the 
full growth of the plant. The vines should not 
be cut off if they grow very rank. Pull them 
loose from the hill, and drop them down again, 
this is to prevent the little sprouts from grow- 
ing and encumbering the hill with a load of 
stringy potatoes. 

Any quality of soil that will produce good 
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Corresp omdence of the Valley Farmer. 
Dayton, Ohio, March 9, 1852. 

Frnuram Asnotr: Dear Sir.—The traveler 
wonders at the magnitude and importance of 
the culture and manufacture into oil, of Flax- 
seed in this state, and especially in this por- 
tion of it. There are very few farmers in this 
section who do not raise more or less of it 
every year, some five, some twenty, and some 
fifty or more acres, expressly for the seed. 
Probably there is ten to fifteen thousand acres 
of land sown to flax in this immediate vicinity. 
And Iam told that no crop pays the farmer 
better, and I often wonder why it is that the 
inteligent farmer in other Western States has 
never thought of trying this crop. Is there any 
thing peculiar in this locality that gives us the 
advantage in its cultivation over other sections? 
Not at all. For they raise the crop on the dif- 
ferent variety of soil,clay, loam, bottom, up- 
land, gravel, &c., and findit does well any- 
where. No crop is more to be depended up- 
on with all the contingencies of drought, wet 
season, &c. 

The business of oil making is very exten- 
sive here. ‘There are five extensive establish- 
ments in operation and the sixth is going up 
the coming season. These five emvloy sixty 
hands, exclusive of coopers, wagoners, &c. 
They consume from 100,000 to 200,000 busi- 
els per annum, all of which is produced in the 
immediate vicinity. They make from 20,000 
to 400,000 gallons of oil, and 3,000 tons of 
cake. The oil is consumed in the West, and 
much of it comes to St. Louis and is sold to 
Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri, where they should 
raise their own seed and make their own oil. 
The cake is shipped to Europe and the West 
Indies, for feeding stock. 

Does it not sarprise you that such a busi- 
ness is done in this small inland town, and that 
one of such magnitude should grow cut of the 


unpretending article of Flaxseed? 
AN OBSERVING FRIEND. 





Postage on the Farmer. 
We learn that some postmastery are char- 
ging extra postage on the VaLiey Farwar 
because of its being trimmed. ‘This is wrong. 
It is subject to newspaper postage only, and 
we wish all our subscribers to notify us if their 





¢ern will produce good sweet potatoes. 


postmasters charge more than newspaper rates. 
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AN ECONOMICAL METHOD OF RAISING EARLY POTA. 
TOES, 

In the month of February and the first of 
March, let the potatoes intended for family 
use be pared somewhat deeper than usual. 
Save the parings by spreading them on the cel- 
lar floor, or any other place where they will 
not freeze or dry up. About the 2Uth of March 
prepare a hot or forcing bed in the ordinary 
way, with fresh stable manure. Spread over 
the manure an inch or two of sand, or light 
earth; then lay your potato parings with the 
skin up, close to each other so that the whole 
forcing bed may be covered, and cover the par- 
ings with light earth two inches deep. Water 
the bed frequently, and protect it from the 
frost by covering it with mats or straw when 
necessary, and let it be exposed to the sun and 
air in moderate weather. When the plants are 
two or three inches high, transplant them in- 
to rows or drills two anda half feet apart, 
aid ten inches from each other in the drill, 
and you will have potatoes earlier and of a lar- 
ger size than in any other way. ‘The time of 
preparing the hot bed and of setting out the 
plants will vary according to the time when 
the last frosts are expected, and according to 
the care taken to protect the piants after they 
are set out. The same kind of potatoes were 
piunted at the time the parings were placed in 
the forcing bed, in the ordinary way, by cut- 
ting and whole, and those from the parings 
were earlier and larger than those raised in 
the common way. From experience, [ am satis- 
fied that it is useless, if not injurious, to plant 
more of the old potato thanis sufficient to 
cmuse the budto germinate. The greater part 
of the potato usually planted, may thus be sa- 
ved, and used for the cattle. It is neverthe- 
less, thought important to select the largest 
and most perfectly formed potatoes for seed, 
hecause they will afford parings suitable for 
planting, and will probably improve the stock, 
which will degenerate, if small and deformed 
ones are used for seed.—Practical Farmer. 


The Sunflower. 

‘The sunflower is destined to become one of 
eur greatest agricultural products,’ yet but 
few know its value. I have raised and tested 
it, and think no farmer who has much land 
should be without it for feeding various ani- 
mals, and the oil it produces. — It has yielded 
with me, from 90 to 100 bushels per acre ma- 
nured the same as for corn. [plant in drills 
between three and four feet apart, and scatter 
the seed about six inches distant in the rews— 
using from four to five quarts per acre. 

When ripe, as the large heads begin to shell 
out, I cut it up, and leave it seattered in rows 
to dry, and when thoroughly cured, draw it in- 
te my barr, handling carefully and placing on 


an airy scaffold. When wanted the seed will 
nearly all shell out by throwing down, and 
needs but little soundale, Clean in a common 
fanning mill. 

One hundred pounds of this seed yields 40 
pounds of oil; one bushel will make a gallon 
of oil. I had part of my seed made into oil 
at a commen oil mill, and used it for burning 
in lamps and tested it well for painting. Our 
house has been painted a long time; and it wears 
fully equal to those where linseed is nsed, and 
the walls are left more glossy as though a lit- 
tle varnish had been applied. 

The oil cake is nearly equal to any other— 
and there is nothing better to feed hens in win- 
ter than suntlower seed; they did not know 
what it was at first, but by mixing it with oats, 
they gradually grew fond of it, and produced 
eggs more abundantly than usual on other food. 
The seed is well kuown to be good for horses, 
and is weil worth 50 cents a bushel to the far. 
mer. | hope they will test this matter for them- 
selves, and am sure they will find it profitable 
to raise their own oil, &c., as | have done.— 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 





Agricultural Progress of the United States. 

The following letter, addressed to the edit- 
or of the National Intelligencer, Washington, 
and published in that journal, contains facts 
interesting to the American people : 

To tue Epirors or tHe Nationan INreii- 
cencer: ‘The statistics of Agriculture, so far 
as they have been published from the Census 
Office, disclose many instructive facts. ‘To 
promote the farming interests, and bring some 
of the most prominent features of this branch 
of national industry under the eye of legisla- 
tors and statesmen, 1 respectfully solicit a 
small space in your, paper to call attention to 
the progress made by a nation of farmers. 

Maize is the most important crop grown in 
the United Sates. It is one of the staples of 
every State and Territory, not excepting Or- 
egon, whose climate is least friendly to this 
American cereal, The United States census 
of 1840 makes the corn crop of the year pre- 
ceding, 377,331,875 bushels. The census of 
1850 shows that the crop of 1849 was 591,- 
585,053. Increase, 214,054,178 bushels. 
These figures indicate a gain of fifty-seven per 
cent.; while the increase of population was 
not far from thirty-four per cent. Corn being 
one of the most profitable crops grown any- 
where, I have studied its increase and decrease 
in the several Staes with much interest ; but a 
due respect for the numerous claims on your 
columns forbids an extended notice of even the 
most abundant and remunerating product of 
our national industry. Allow me, however, 
to say that New York produced in 1849, 10,- 





972, 286 bushels; and im 1549, 17,944,808 
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bushels. This, for an old State whose rural 
population increased but little in the last de- 
ede, isa large and creditable gain. It is one 
of the many good fruits of her excellent agri- 
cultural societies, known all over this extended 
Republic, as well as in Kurope, 

Pennsylvania has advanced her corn culture 
considerably, although less than New York. 
{ler crop in L839 was 14,240,022 bushels ; in 
Ist it was 10,707,702. Gain, 5,467,650 
hushels. She will do better in the present 
decade. 

Georgia has sustained an agricnitural journal 
for the last nine years, and a flourishing Stare 
Society and others some five vears. dler corn 
erop in 1839 was 20,005,122 bushels: in Jady 
it was 30,428,540. While Georgia has add- 
ed to her annual harvest of inaize 0,523,418 
bushels in ten vears, South Carolina has in- 
creased hers ouly 1,540,508, 

Ohie has seventy wellorganized agricultural 
sovieties, and an efficient Board of Agricul- 
ture. Her corn crop in 1839 was 33,608,144 
Hushels ; in 1849, it Wits 58,922,783. Gain in 
the ten vears, 25,354,639 bushels, 

These official statistics speak volumes in 
favor of agricultural societies, and legislative 
aid for their support. “They are composed of 
practical reading farmers, and J am happy that 
men Of this stamp are making an earnest ef- 
Tort to organaize a national agricultural soci- 
ety. Should they, in its feeble infancy, ask 
for a little assistance from Congress, it is 
hoped that such small aid as State Legislatures 
grant to State societies will not be withheld. 
To say nothing of the large increase in her 
grain crops, New York, by giving some forty- 
five societies less than $8,000 a year, has in- 
creased the products of her dairies over fifty 
per cent. ‘Phe recent census shows the im- 
mense product of oyer eiyhty-lwo million 
pounds of butter. (82,048,828 lbs.) Cheese 
49,785,000 pounds. In the prodnetion of 
these articles, the gain from buttermiik and 
whey in pork making amounts to millions of 
dollars. 

Unlike the farmers of New York and Ohio, 
those of Virginia have failed to discover the 
advantage of united efforts for the promotion 
of agriculture. In 1839 the corn crop of Vir- 
ginia was 34,577,591 bushels—in 1849 it was 
only 35,538,182. Gain in ten years but 960- 
991 bushels. 

With a view to correct what I cannot but 
regard as an erroneous judgment in that noble 
Commonwealth, | state the fact, that from no 
other state in the Union has opposition boen 
seen or felt to a national agricultural society. 
Intelligent business men combine their efforts 
and means to advance commercial, manufac- 
turing, banking, railroad aad educational in- 
terests; and why should not farmers unite their 
wisdom and labors to promote improvements 


| in tillage and husbandry? The science of com- 
binations is as applicable to agriculture as to 
| any other business pursuit whatever. Isolated 
‘cultivators of the earth may increase their 
‘knowledge and improve their farming opera- 
' tions very little in the lifetime of a generation, 
‘but their progress will be so far exceeded by 
| such as combine their individual powers, that 
| the former will appear to retrograde, not ad- 
| vance. 
| Daniel Ler. 
eet , 
Chimneys. 

Of all the minor evils which flesh is heir to, 
there wre few which certainly bring tears into 
every one’s eyes as smoky chimneys. A mau 
of nerve may steel his heart against a great 

misfortune; he may make no outward signs at 

lthe recital of griefs which would arouse a 
stoic; but take him into a room where the 
chimney does not draw well, and though he 
muy be, like Othello, ‘Unused to the melting 
mood,’ he will find himself exhibiting all its 
outward sign, while his heart, strange to say, 
is growing harder every moment, 

‘That both country and town houses ire more 
| or less afflicted with this nuisance is abundant- 
ily proved by the chimney pots and ventilators 
'—vodious inthe eyes of architects—which de- 
‘form the tops of so many chimneys every 
|where; and there can be no doubt that the 
jimultiplication of stoves in parlors and sitting 
| rooms, of late years, is also owing, in no sinall 
| degree, to the unavoidable evil of smoky chim- 
| neys. Is there any certain remedy for this 
jevil? We answer yes. ‘The difficulty arises, 
lin almost every instance, solely from want of 
| knowledge of the first principle of construction 
lin the bricklayer who builds the chimney. We 
| have conversed with dozens of mechanics, ane 
| have found but two who knew anything of the 
| principles in the matter, or whose practical 

knowledge did not actually lead them to build 

chimneys that must inevitably smoke, in every 
situation exposed to downward currants of 
air. 

The reason why chimneys draw at all, is the 
| natural tendency of heated air to rise: smoke 

being much lighter than common air. IHenee, 
| the warmer the flue, and the smoke which it 
contains, the better the draught. For this rea- 
son a fire lighted in a cold chimney, in an in- 
terior wall of a house, is more likely to draw 
well than one built in the exterior wall-—the 
cold of the open air robbing the chimney of a 
part of its heat. 

The cause of smoky chimneys, however, is 
their imperfect construction at the throat and 
the top. If a flew, as is most commonly the 
ease, is built of uniform size, from the throat 
where the smoke enters, to the top where it ex- 











capes, it is evident that there is a column of 
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heated air in the flue of uniform size from top 
to bottom. Whatever offers resistance to the 
eolumnat the top, acts equally uponthe whole, 
heewuse the size of the column of smoke at the 
top is precisely that at the bottom. Now the 
resistance is that of a current of wind upon 
the top of the chimney. Every time this cur- 
rent of wind strikes, in a direction more or less 
downward upon the top of the chimney, 2 quan- 
tity of smoke is driven out of the throat below. 

Let us now suppose that with a flue of the 
same diameter, both the top and the throat are 
contracted. ‘The effect of this, in the first place, 
is to break the force of the adverse current of 
wind; and, in the second place, to divide the 
shock between the size of the opening at the 
top and that of the whole column of heated 
smoke in the flue. The effect this will have 
may be illustrated by supposing a canal, with 
a gate or Opening at the end. Raise this gate 
across the whole width of the canal—the water 
flows out. Stop the gate suddenly, and we 
give a buckward motion to the water, in the 
whole breadth of the canal, many feet distant; 
but stop it by a gate only half the width of the 
vpening, and we diminish this shock greatly. 
Now make another narrow passage the width 
of the small gate, fifty feet behind the gate, 
and we shall find that the shock of shutting the 
gates divides itself, in a great degree, among 
the particles of surplus water, which makes 
the difference between the mouth of the gate 
and the width of the canal behind it. Let the 
first gate represent the construction at the top 
of the chimney, and we have the parallel. 

The principle, then, of building chimneys to 
draw well, is to contract the openings both at 
the throat and the top so as to break the force 
with which the wind (or even the air itself in 
some states of the atmosphere) oppose the 
ascent of the smoke. 

Dratyine rn Inptana.—Goy. Wright, in his 
address before the Wayne county Agricultural 
Society, estimates the amount of marshy lands 
in Indiana at three million acres. These are 
generally avoided by early settlers as being 
comp watively worthless, but when drained 
they become eminently fertile. He says, ‘1 
krow a farm 160 acres that was sold five years 
ago for $500, that by the expenditure of less 
than $200, in draining and ditching, the pres- 
ent owner now refuses $3000.? Again, he says, 
‘{ havea neighbor who informed me that in 
1850, a very dry season, he had ditched a field 
that he had previously put in corn; in the low 
and wet parts of the field he usually gathered 
in the fall a few nubbins, but went to the high 
ground for his crop. In the fall of last year, 


he obtained his best corn from the low land, 
his worst from the high: and the eztra crop of 
the year paid for the whole expense of ditch- 
ing.’— Cult. 





From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
A Western Address. 

Our thanks are tendered to W. Garbutt Esq., 
of Wheatland, for a paper containing the very 
sensible ** Address of J. P. Wheeler, delivered 
before the Rock Co., (Wis.,) Agricultural So- 
ciety and Mechanie’s Institute,”? at its last an- 
Mr. Wheeler, President of the So- 
ciety named, was formerly a resident of Liv- 


nual Fair. 


ingston county, and judging from the practi- 
cal ability and sterling sense of his address, is 
a worthy representative of the many enterpris- 
ing emigrants from Western New York, who 
are now laboring to advance the cause of ¢Pro- 
gress and Improvement’ throughout the West. 
others from which we have recent- 
ly extracted, this address is so good and 
generally applicable to any region, that we 


Like 


nm 


would fain give it entire. This, however, we 
are unable to do, and therefore extract a few 
disjointed paragraphs, touching upon the dif- 
ferent topics discussed: 

*Ciood husbandry, gencrally produces good 
crops, and good mechanism never fails to 
finda rich reward. We ought then to make a 
strong effort to produce and bring into market 
articles of the first quality in point of useful- 
ness and duribility. It should be the stead- 
fast purpose of this association to aim at noth- 
ing dint of giving fone and character to pub- 
lic opinion with regard to the products of the 
soil, the shop, the factory and the mill—we 
ought to fix a dark stigma upon the man who 
gets a smart ame by mixing or adulterating 
the products of the soil,or by cheating in bread- 
stuffs or provisions of any kind. 

‘Good economy and good farming teach the 
home consumption of hay, straw, coarse grains 
and roots. It was thought bad farming in 
New England, to sell hay at five dollars the 
ton, when the thrifty two-year old would sell 
in the fall for twelve dollars. If this principle be 
correct, What shall we say of the farmer who 
sells oats at one shilling the bushel or seven 
dollars and fifty cents the ton; or corn at 
twenty cents the bushel or about the same 
same price per ton; or wheat at twenty-fi e to 
thirty cents the bushel, equivalent to from eight 
to ten dollars the ton. These caleulations of 
necessity bring to mind pork and lard, sheep 
and wool, tallow and cheese, beef and butter, 
and it also may be added a vast amount of 
good living. The home consumption of crops 
makes a rich farm and good living of course. 
Had we ought to be discouraged because we 
happen to have a surplus of bread and meat? 
It is an old proverb, ‘that store is no sore’— 
‘trite but true.? The wise man said ‘that 
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when goods increase, they that consume them 
also increase.? The rule is good. It is con 
fidently hoped that every farmer in Rock coun- 
ty will live up to the rule; and steadfastly de- 
termine that so far as his farm is concerned. 
consumption of hay and coarse grain shall 
keep pace with production, Over stocking is 
the great error of New Englend,—over pro- 
duction the error of our country. 

‘Thelanguage of the Bible is simple and casy 

to be «mderstood, and so is the lanvuage of 
the greatest men that ever lived. The languace 
of the sciences would, at this time, have been 
us plain and simple as the language of the bi- 
ble, had not pettifoggers and pretenders found 
it for their interests to keep the multitude in 
ignorance, thereby placing the smali amount 
of learning they might possess, high in the as- 
cendent. Time was when even the ebseure 
in language was theught sublime. We livein 
an age of progress, an age of improvement, 
when counsel should nothe darkened by Lat- 
in. Greek. and ether barbarian technicalities, 
under which every science now groans. Books 
of science should be written in plain English, 
ealeulated to meet the wants of the American 
farmer and mechanic, teaching and explaining 
in the simplest manner possible, evervthing 
that would be useful in the shop or the field. 
Hoctors, lawyers and other professional men 
should talk to be understood by plain men, or 
plain men should be wise enough to rank every 
yuan as a quack or pretender, who does not use 
plain Inngeuage. The humbugs of the day 
should be trented with merited contempt. The 
doors of science should be thrown open wide 
to the moral, intellectual, and physical im- 
provement of our race. 

‘Knowledge is power, elevating the charac- 
ter and position of its possessor. Farmers have 
muaimy unoccupied moments in every twenty- 
four hours, that should be devoted to improve- 
ment. The every-day labor of the studious 
cultivator of the soil brings the inquiring mind 
into the company of the highest and most 
wonderful workings »f Nature in her almighty 
workshop. Shall the student then, shut up in 
the musty atmosphere of his study, be thought 
to possess better opportunities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the great principles which gov- 
ern animal and vegetable life, than the farmer 
lepending every moment upon the opening 
providences of his heavenly Father for success, 
in bringing to maturity the animal or the plant. 
The great volume of nature lies open before 
him, all its pages invite to study and contem- 
plation, and all its teachings are of a divine 
and holy character, elevating the affections 
from nature up to nature’s God. It is the high 
employment of the tiller of the soil to be a co- | 
worker with that being who said, ‘let there be. 
light and there was light. 
‘We ought to have associations in every) 


town in the county to meet once a month, te 
read essays and to hold public discussions up - 
on subjects of interest to the farmer and. me- 
chanic. Meetings of this deseription could not 
fail to be useful. A day or a half a day and 
evening spent in this manner, would have «a 
strony tendency to bring into action intellec- 
tual powers which might have lain derman? 
until their possessors slept the sleep of death. 
Afree country should have free thoughts, and 
opportunities te give them utteranee. We 
ought to give a premium for the best CSS2V Up) 
t with agriculture or 


on any subject connected 
the mechanic arts, read befere any town asse- 
ciution in the ceunty and published in one or 
more of eur caunty papers. Intellecturl cul- 
ture should be regarded by ws as ef the ut- 
most importance and should be fostered and 
sustained in the most energetic manner. 
talents of the citizens of a free State are pab- 
lie property, and should be waked up and 
brought forward by every possible means in 
the power of av association, whese great ob- 
ject is the elevation of the human mind by 
ealling into action individual talents and indi- 
vidual experience for the benelit of all.’ 


mi 
ie 


Fruit Growing. 

Mr. George W. Obert, of Pennington, N. 
J. has a peach orchard of 3,400 trees, nine 
yeras old, which has borne six full crops in 
‘the erchard occupies wenty 
ucres Of ground. He states that in i840 he 
cleared from his orehard $6,000. It is situa- 
ted en ahigh northern exposure, whieh keeps 
the trees from }lessoming till the spring is 
well advanced. 

Within twenty miles of this city, both in 
Bullitt county in this state and on the knobs 
of Indiana,” there are numerous orchards 
where the fruit is seldom if ever killed. It is 
only on these situations where the fruit escaped 
the unparalclled frosts of last May. 

All the peaches sold in our market last sea- 
son were from the orchards situated on these 
hills. ‘These orchards are mostly composed of 
seedlings of very inferior quality, planted by 
persons inexperienced in the cultivation of the 
liner kinds of improved plants. In years 
when the crop is abundant these peaches are 
not worch the cost of sending to market. 

There are hundreds of acres of these lands 
where the soil and situation are admirably ed- 
apted to the growth of the peach which can be 
bought at low rates, and which should en- 
gage the attention of enterprising fruit grow- 
ers. 

A full crop might be calculated on at least 
nine years in ten. In the Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati markets a liberal price for good fruits 
may always be expected. 


succession. 
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heated air in the flue of uniform size from top 
to bottom. Whatever offers resistance to the 
eolumnat the top, acts equally upon the whole, 
hecenuse the size of the column of smoke at the 
top is precisely that at the bottom. Now the 
resistance is that of a current of wind upon 
the top of the chimney. Every time this cur- 
rent of wind strikes, in a direction more or less 
downward upon the top of the chimney, 2 quan- 
tity of smoke is driven out of the throat below. 

Let us now suppose that with a flue of the 
same diameter, both the top and the throat are 
contracted. ‘The effect of this, in the first place, 
is to break the force of the adverse current of 
wind; and, in the second place, to divide the 
shock between the size of the opening at the 
top and that of the whole column of heated 
smoke in the flue. The effect this will have 
may be illustrated by supposing a canal, with 
a gate or opening at the end. Raise this gate 
across the whole width of the canal—the water 
flows out. Stop the gate suddenly, and we 
give a bickward motion to the water, in the 
whole breadth of the canal, many feet distant; 
but stop it by a gate only half the width of the 
opening, and we diminish this shock greatly. 
Now make another narrow passage the width 
of the small gate, fifty feet behind the gate, 
and we shall find that the shock of shutting the 
gates divides itself, in a great degree, among 
the particles of surplus water, which makes 
the difference between the mouth of tho gate 
and the width of the canal behind it. Let the 
first gate represent the construction at the top 
of the chimney, and we have the parallel. 

The principle, then, of building chimneys to 
draw well, is to contract the openings both at 
the throat and the top so as to break the force 
with which the wind (or even the air itself in 
some states of the atmosphere) oppose the 
ascent of the smoke. 


Dratnine in INprana.—Goy. Wright, in his 
address before the Wayne county Agricultural 
Society, estimates the amount of marshy lands 
in Indiana at three million acres. These are 
generally avoided by early settlers as being 
comp watively worthless, but when drained 
they become eminently fertile. He says, ‘1 
krow a farm 160 acres that was sold five years 
ago for $500, that by the expenditure of less 
than $200, in draining and ditching, the pres- 
ent owner now refuses $3000.’ Again, he says, 
‘{ havea neighbor who informed me that in 
1850, a very dry season, he had ditched 2 field 
that he had previously put in corn; in the low 
and wet parts of the field he usually gathered 
in the fall a few nubbins, but went to the high 
ground for his crop. In the fall of last year, 
he obtained his best corn from the low land, 
his worst from the high: and the eztra crop of 
the year paid for the whole expense of ditch- 
ing.’— Cult. 


From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
A Western Address. 

Our thanks are tendered to W. Garbutt Esq., 
of Wheatland, for a paper containing the very 
sensible Address of J. P. Wheeler, delivered 
before the Kock Co., (Wis.,) Agricultural So- 
ciety and Mechanic’s Institute,”’ at its last an- 
nual Fair. Mr. Whecler, President of the So- 
ciety named, was formerly a resident of Liv- 
ingston county, and judging from the practi- 
cal ability and sterling sense of his address, is 
a worthy representative of the nrany enterpris- 
ing emigrants from Western New York, who 
are now laboring to advance the cause of *Pro- 
gress and Improvement’ throughout the West. 
others from which we have recent- 
ly extracted, this address is so good and 
generally applicable to any region, that we 
would fain give it entire. 


Like 


This, however, we 
are unable to do, and therefore extract a few 
disjointed paragraphs, touching upon the dif- 
ferent topics discussed: 

‘Good husbandry, generally produces good 
crops, and good mechanism never fails to 
finda rich reward. We ought then to make a 
strong effort to produce and bring into market 
articles of the first quality in point of useful- 
ness and duribility. It should be the stead- 
fast purpose of this association to aim at noth- 
ing short of giving tone and character to pub- 
lic opinion with regard to the products of the 
soil, the shop, the factory and the mill—we 
ought to fix a dark stigma upon the man who 
gets a smart name by mixing or adulterating 
the products of the soil,or by cheating in bread- 
stuffs or provisions of any kind. 

‘Giood economy and good farming teach the 
home consumption of hay, straw, coarse grains 
and roots. It was thought bad farming in 
New England, to sell hay at five dollars the 
ton, when the thrifty two-year old would sell 
in the fail for twelve dollars. If this principle he 
correct, what shall we say of the farmer who 
sells oats at one shilling the bushel or seven 
dollars and fifty cents the ton; or corn at 
twenty cents the bushel or about the same 
same price per ton; or wheat at twenty-fi e¢ to 
thirty cents the bushel, equivalent to from eight 
to ten dollars the ton. These caleulations of 
necessity bring to mind pork and lard, sheep 
and wool, tallow and cheese, becf and butter, 
and it also may be added a vast amount of 
good living. The home consumption of crops 
makes a rich farm and good living of course. 
Had we ought to be discouraged because we 
happen to have a surplus of bread and meat? 
It is an old proverb, ‘that store is no sore’— 
‘trite but true.? The wise man said ‘that 
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when goods increase, they that consume them 


also increase.? The rule is good. It is econ 
fidently hoped that every farmer in Rock coun- 
ty will live up to the rule; and steadfastly de- 
termine that so far as hisfarm is concerned. 
consumption of hay and coarse grain shall 
keep pace with production. Over stocking is 
the great error of New Englend,—oyer pro- 
duction the error of our country. 

‘The language of the Bible is simple and casy 
to be understood, and so is the language of 
the greatest men that ever lived. The language 
of the sciences would, at this time, have been 
us plain and simple as the language of the bi- 
le, had not pettifoggers and pretenders found 
it for their interests to keep the multitude in 
ivnoranes, thereby placing the smali amount 
of learning they might possess, high in the as- 
cendent. Time was when even the 6bseure 
in langnage was theught sublime. We live in 
an age of progress, an age of improvement, 
when counsel should notbe darkened by Lat- 
in, Greek, and other barbarian technicalities, 
under which every science now groans. Books 
of science should be written in plain English, 
ealeulated to meet the wants of the American 


farmer and mechanic, teaching and explaining 


in the simplest manner possible, everything 


that would be usefulin the shop or the field. : 


Hoctors, lawyers and other professional men 
should talk to be understood by plain men, or 
plain men should be wise enough to rank every 
san As a quack or pretender, who does not use 
plain language. The humbugs of the day 
xhould be trented with merited contempt. The 
doors of science should be thrown open wide 
to the moral, intellectual, and physical im- 
provement of our race. 

‘Knowledee is power, elevating the charac- 
ter and position of its possessor. Farmers have 
nummy unoccupied moments in every twenty- 
four hours, that should be devoted to improve- 
ment. The every-day labor of the studious 
cultivator of the soil brings the inquiring mind 
into the company of the highest and most 
wonderful workings 2f Nature in her almighty 
workshop. Shall the student then, shut up in 
the musty atmosphere of his study, be thought 
to possess better opportunities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the great principles which goy- 
ern animal and vegetable life, than the farmer 
depending every moment upon the opening 
providences of his heavenly Father for success, 
in bringing to maturity the animal or the plant. 
The great volume of nature lies open before 
him, all its pages invite to study and contem- 
plation, and all its teachings are of a divine 
and holy character, elevating the affections 
from nature up tonature’s God. It is the high 
employment of the tiller of the soil to be a co- 
worker with that being who said, ‘let there be 
light and there was light. 

‘We ought to have associations in every 


town in the county to meet once a month, te 
read essays and to hold public discussions up - 
on subjects of interest to the farmer and, me- 
chanic. Meetings of this deseription could not 
fail to be useful. A day or a half a day and 
evening spent in this manner, would have « 
strong tendency to bring into action intellec- 
tnal powers whieh might have lain dermant 
until their possessors slept the sleep of death. 
A free country should have free thoughts, and 
Opportunities to give them utterance. We 
ought to sive a premium for the best essay up- 
on any subject connected with agriculture or 
the mechanic arts, read befere any town asse- 
elation in the ceunty and published in one or 
more of eur county papers.  Intellecturl cul- 
ture should be regarded by ws as of the ut- 
most importance and should be fostered and 
sustained in the most energetic manner. ‘The 
tulents of the citizens of a free State are pub- 
lic property, and should be waked up ani 
brought forward by every possible means in 
the power of an association, whose great ob- 
ject is the elevation of the human mind by 
ealing into action individual talents and indi- 
vidual experience for the benefit of all.’ 


Fruit Growing. 

Mr. George W. Obert, of Pennington, \. 
J. has a peach orchard of 3,400 trees, nine 
yeras old, which has borne six full crops in 
succession. ‘the erchard occupies awenty 
acres of ground. He states that in 1849 he 
cleared from his orchard $6,000. It is situa- 
ted ona high northern exposure, whieh keeps 
the trees from blossoming till the spring is 
well advanced. 

Within twenty miles of this city, both in 
Bullitt county in this state and on the knobs 
of Indiana,” there are numerous orchards 
where the fruit is seldom if ever killed. It is 
only on these situations where the fruit escaped 
the unparalelled frosts of last May. 

All the peaches sold in our market last sea- 
son were from the orchards situated on these 
hills. hese orchards are mostly composed of 
seedlings of very inferior quality, planted by 
persons inexperienced in the cultivation of the 
finer kinds of improved plants. In years 
when the crop is abundant these peaches are 
not worch the cost of sending to market. 

There are hundreds of acres of these lands 
where the soil and situation are admirably ed- 
apted to the growth of the peach which can be 
bought at low rates, and which should en- 
gage the attention of enterprising fruit grow- 
ers. 

A full crop might be calculated on at least 
nine years in ten. In the Louisville and Cin- 


| cinnati markets a liberal price for good fruits 
j may always be expected. 
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With a proper seleetion, of varieties, there 
is no branch of cultivation, even upon our best 
Lunds, would be more profitable, 

With the improvements in our roads, whieh 
the advanced condition of our country demands 
und which we have reason to hope miaty svOn 
be vealized, and with wagons properly con- 
rtrucied, fine fruits can be brought with safe- 
iy to our markets. 

In those situations more remote from mar- 
ket, a fruit drying aparatus may be construc- 
iedat a few dollars cost, capable of drying 
from fifty to one hundred bushels of fruit in a 
week. Jn the Mastern states these fruit dry- 
ing houses are becoming quite common, — For 
the furnace, an ordinary box-stove is all that 
is required.—The fruit dried in this manner 
is of superior quality, presenting a neater ap- 
pearance, und is inuch cleaner than when 
dried in the ordinary way. 

The large quantities of dried fruit consumed 
on board our steamboats, besides the enor 
mous demand for hotel and family consump - 
tion, will always render the business profitable, 
and particularly so when the crop has been cut 
off in the less favorable situations. 
ville Journal. 





Louis- 





Buinpinc Associations. —The New York 
Post stutes that the depositors are drawing 
largely from the Sevings banks in that city, in 
order to invest their money in building asso- 
ciations, Some banks lose as much as $100,- 
WO per day in this manner, ‘The newspapers 
are discussing the subjeet of building associa- 
tions, the Tribune taking ground strongly in 
faver of them, and the Journal of Conmmeree 
opposing. 


The value of all the milk sold in Massaehu- 
setts for the year ending June 1, 1850, was 
S276,887. Dedham is the largest town in the 
‘milky way,’ having sold 345,000 worth. The 
above does not include the milk mado into 
Jitter aud cheefe. 


Preserving your Fruit Trees from Mice. 

From some cause or other the field mice 
have become uncommonly plenty in our vicin- 
ity, and during the two past winters have done 
much mischief in gnawing the bark from young 
upple trees. It is an object of mueh conse- 
uence to learn some method of preventing 
their ravages. The mode recommended by 
Mr. Parlin, seme time ago, inthe Farmer is a 
very effectual one, namely—take the splittings 
or shavings of leather from a tannery, and 
tie them around their stems. But these are 
not to be obtained everywhere. Probably 
cloth put around and tarred would be effectu- 
al. Arsenic put into meal and laid at the 
foot of the tree, might kill some of them, pro- 
vicied they should eat it—but in our section, 
where we have deep snows, they do not always 


- 
begin to gnaw at the foot of the tree, but of- 


tentimes burrowing along under the snow, if 


it be very deep, begin a fuot or two above the 
roots, und gnaw upwards. The following 
method inight be of some service. It is rec- 
ommended by a writer in a French Journal, 
and quoted by Hovey in bis Magazine of Ior- 
| ticulture, for preserving young fruit trees from 
the attacks of rabbits and hares. People in 
this country know that these animals, when 
they are plenty, will do great mischief among 
young trees. 

Mix four and one-half pounds of quicklime, 
in lumps, with two and one-half gallons of 
water. and add a few handfuls of salt, stir- 
ring the liquid until the two substances are iu- 
timately incorporated. ‘Then take a handful 
of rye straw and bind it on a stick to forma 
brush, (a small whitewash brush would be 
better.— hd.) and gray-wash the trunk and 
branches of the trees from the ground upwards. 
The wash applied warm has also the adyan- 
tage of preserving the bark clean and in a state 
of perfect health, by preventing the increase 
of inoss, whichis often pernicious in its effects. 
und always disagreeable to the eve. 

Whether the above wash would adhere in 
this part of the country, during the snows and 
rains of our winters remains to be seen. 

jlow would a wash of the arsenical soap, 
which is used for preserving the skins of an- 
imals and birds, answer to put upon the trees? 
if the arsenic would not injure the tree in any 
way, it would be effectual, for if the mice ate 
it, death to them would be the result. 

The following is the recipe for makmg it: 
Camphor, Oo ounces. 
Arsenic, in powder, 2 pounds. 
Castile, or hard soap, 2 pounds. 
Pearlash, or carbonate of sodal2 ounces, 
Lime in powder, + ounces. 

Cut the soap into sinall slices, as thin as 
possible. Pnt them into a pot over a gentle 
fire, with « very little water, taking care to 
stir it often with a wooden spatula. When it 
is well melted, put it in the pearlash and 
powdered lime. ‘Take it off the fire, add the 
arsenic, and triturate the whole gently. Last- 
ly put inthe camphor, which must be first re- 
duced to powder ina mortar by the help of a 
few drops of spirits. Mix the whole well to- 
gether. It should then be put into some ves- 
sels where it can be kept carefully and safely, 
as it is a virulent poison. 

This we know to be an excellent preserv- 
ative of skins of birds and animals desgned 
for acabinet. For such purposes the camphor 
is an excellent ingredient to keep off insects, 
but for a wash of trees it might be omitted. 

It makes a lather with water, and is easily 
applied with a brush. 

Ve do not recommend this wash with any 
knowledge of its efficiency for this purpose, 
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Tut merely as an experiment which we hope 
nuety saccced.—Maine Farmer. 


The Garden. 

Turnips, as they const itute one of the most 
common of our field erops, will not perhaps 
be allowed a place in the garden, unless a 
small bed be sowed for carly use. The Eng- 
lish turnip sheuld never be highly manured 
with old dune, nor sown on old soil without a 
liberal supply of ashes or caustic lime. The 
liability of old soils to be infested with worms, 
renders the success of the crop always more or 
less precarious when sown on such, without 
this preventative application. The seed of 
both the Ialish and French varieties may be 
vot inas early inthe season as the soil can be 
worked, 

Beans, for early table use, should be planted 
a8 soon ats there is security from frost. Make 
jJarge hills—say two feet over and one foot 
deep, and fill in with good manure to within 
three inches of the top—stamping in the ina- 
mure us compactly as possible, and cover the 
whole with loam. 
hill, insert your beans, by making holes with 
your finger, and cover them enrefully. The 
beans should be within four inches of each 
other, and eecupy the ecirumference of the 
circle formed by the edge of the hill. Innac- 
diately in contact with each bean insert a stick, 
say about the thickness of the thumb, and 
some six feet long. 
soil, and bring the bushy tops of all the sticks 
together ata point exactly over the center of 
the hill, aul secure them closely with a stout 
string. If you prefer it, the hills may he 
inade larger, indeed of any dimensions from 
two to six feet, if you can afford manure and 
room. When large hills are made, they have 
wt very pleasing effect, and appear like cones of 
verdure rising from the soil. 

Peas may We grown im the same way as 








beans, or both may be trained on a trellis, | 
formed by inserting strong posts in the soil, | 


and passing 2 wire from one to another --the 
first within three inches of the ground, and the 
second five or six inches above it, and so on 
till the trellis is of the desired height. ‘Trellis- 
es Of this sort have a very beautiful effect when 
tastefully arranged. They give an air of 
grace and elegance to a garden, whieli it is 


impossible to secure in any other way. 


Veyetable Oysters, like the parsnip, require 


i deep, rich soil, and may be grown precisely 
in the same way. 

Bell Peppers do best on sandy land, or loam 
inclining to sand. ‘They require much heat to 


perfect the hot acrid principle which distin- 
guishes the fruit, and should be sown early in 
the season. Covering the soil around ‘the | 
plants with old manure, soot or charcoal, will 
be? of benetit to them. 


Around the edge of the | 


Crowd it firmly into the | 


| . 
Tomatoes. Yhese should have a warm 


| place assigned them, and as much old, well 
fermented manure, as the soil will contain, Lt 

is searcely possible to muke the land too rich. 

The seed should be planted early, and as soon 
as the plants are fairly up, the surface of the 
ground be stirred and kept clear of weeds 
through the season. As the frnit burdens the 
vines, it will be found necessary to provide 
supporters of some kind for them. — If the soil 
ihe filled with manure before planting the seed, 

no further manuring will be hecessary. A 
| few hills, properly managed, will produce suf- 
| ficient fruit for a family of haif a dozen per- 
| sons. 


Onions. ‘These should he sowed in the fall. 
|The soil ought never to be dug as for other 
earden vegetables, bat merely raked ou the 
sui face stulliciently deep to ensure the covering 
If the seed is sown in August, it 
wil! yevetate, and the onions attain a consid- 
j erable height before the cold becomes severe, 
amd they will re-commence growing very early 
in the spring. Produced in this way, the on- 
ion is found to be deprived of much of that 
strons, biting acridity which distinguishes the 
root when grown in the ordinary way. Soot 
is probably the best manure that can be ap- 
plied to this crop. ft promotes a rapid and 
sustained growth, and is a preventative of the 
| row or maggot. Charcoal, finely pulverized, 
may be used as a substitute for soot. As soon 
its the ground is fairly diy on the surface in 
the spring, clean out the weeds, ana work up 
line—then apply your soot, mixed with afew 
pounds of sulphur, and repeat the application 
at every weeding, or as often during tie season 
us circumstances seem to require. ‘The onion 
may in this way, be produced for fifty years on 
the same soil, and not only without disadyan- 
tage, but with actual benefit to the crop. 


of the seed. 


Cucumbers, Squashes and Melons. Dig 
large, broad holes, and fill them with hog ma- 
nure, stamping it down closely, and making it 
as compact as possible. Draw on one inch of 
soil, drop your seeds, and cover one half of an 
inch deep. Over this covering spread half an 
inch of tne finest old black manure, mixed with 
a liberal quantity of charcoal and house ash- 
'es. As soon as the plants appear, commence 

watering with urine, and ¢ Kt gypsum. Keep 

the weeds, down, and the surface around the 
plants flat or rather concave, in order that the 
water applied may be carried directly to the 
|roots. ‘There ate many methods of growing 
| these vegetables, but the above is perhaps the 
safest for garden purporses. In thinning, it is 
/ not well to take out too many plants at first, 
| us those left may be destroyed and cannot be 
supplied by others. When they have got fairly 
into rough leaf is soon enough for this business 
to beattended to.—[ Olive Branch. 
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Latourette’s Patent Heated Oil Press. 

On the opposite page is a representation of a 
Steam Heated Horizontal Hydraulic Oil Press, 
for the manufacture of Linseed, Castor, and 
other Oils, and for other purposes, the inyen- 
tion of a citizen of St. Louis: 

A is the hydraulic cylinder; B the ram; CC 
head pieces, connected by the four bolts D D 
D D, and forming the main pressing case; i K 
KEKE are the trusses, with a recess for the 
substance surrounded by steam; F the lid of 
the truss, raised ready to receive the charge. 
The bottom of the truss opens downwards, so 
that the cakes may pass out below. G the 
steam pipes, which communicate with their re- 
spective trusses, and work into each other thro’ 
stuffiing boxes, providing for the extension or 
contraction of the trusses as they are driven for- 
ward or made to retrograde on the guide rods, 
by the working of the Press. Ha hollow piston- 
rod communicating steam to the first truss, 
and by means of piston J carries back the ram, 
and trusses, when the hydraulic pressure is ta- 
ken off. {{ steam cylinders in which pistons 
JJwork. Kathrottle valve where the steam 
from the boilers is let on to the Press. La 
safty valve regulating the pressure and temper- 
ature of steam, inthe trusses. M a bed-plate 
on which the whole rests. N an opening in 
the bed-plate through which the cakes are dis- 
charged into the basement story. OO OOO 
0 pipes through which the oil is discharged 
into trough P. The hydraulic pumps are not 
shown. ‘The steam is kept continually on the 
Press whether working or stationary. 

The Patenteeof this Press, is a practical 
worker in oil, having devoted many years to 
the business; and this improvement is the re- 
susult ofhis observation and experience. — Its 
advantages over all other machinery for the 
purposes, will appear obvious to every experi- 
enced oil manufacturer; as it secures a perfect 
and uniform temperature to the substance 
while pressing, until the oil is thoroughly ex- 
tracted—thus securing a considerable quantity 
of oil, overany machine now in use. Besides, 
it saves greatly in labor,no handling of the 
substance being necessary, and turns out a 
given amount of work with unprecedented 
despatch. The press here shown is one of one 
thousand tons pressure, and will work off five- 


‘hundred bushels bulk per day. One manwill 


work the Press, charging and discharging— 
charging at the top through spouts—and the 
cakes and oil are dissharged into the base- 
ment. ‘The cakes are thin and oblong i: shape, 
and six in number, and are filled, pressed and 
discharged simultaneously. Free eseape is 
given to the oil, from the entire surfaco of the 
cake. No bags or mats are used, the cakes 
being surrounded by a polished metal surface. 
By means of the regulating valves, a perfect 
uniformity is given tothe working of the Press, 
so that its operation is not dependent upon the 
: contingency of the attention or carelessness of 
the workman. 

| The advantages of heating by steam, is pre- 
paring oleaginous substances for pressing, are 
| ROW being appreciated, wand most of our ex- 
tensive manufacturers have adopted it in vari- 
ous ways in the important process of lemper- 
ing. ‘Yo transfer the substance immediate- 
ly to the press, on being properly heated, has 
| always been considered of the greatest impor- 


| tance; and if any delay in this occurs, a loss 
} of the yield of oilinvariably follows. This 
i press Combines the two processes of heating 
and pressing. ‘Yhe best known method of 
heating by steam, and the best known method 
of pressing, by hydraulics, ure here contained 
ina manner at once simple and efficient. 
Particulars can be obtained of Knap & Co., 
Makers, Pittsbugh, Pa., or of D. L. Latourette, 
Patentee, St. Louis, Mo. 


tupicuLous.—A trial about the right of prop- 
erty in a calf lately took place at Burlington, 
lowa. ‘he difficulty lay in the color ot the 
calf’s tail. he witnesses of the plamtiff swore 
the tail was white; those of the defendant, that 
it was black. ‘Lhe court was occupied two 
days with the case; the jury staid out till mid- 
night, and did not agree; and a new trial is to 
be had. ‘The costs already amount to dU. 

The Legislatures of New Hampshire, Flori- 
da, Rhode Island, Vermont, Alabama, and 
other States have recommended the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural Bureau by Congress. 





Essex County, Mass., is more densely set- 
tled than any other tract of its size in the Uni- 
ted States. Its population in 1850 was 131,- 
307; number of towns, 30; population toa 





square mile, 328. 
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From the Weekly Evening Post. 
Lafayette Smith—Or the Man who never 
made anything at Farming. 

BY A NATIVE HOOSIER. 

After allthat has been said and written 
about the dignity of labor—the independence 
of the farmer’s life—the domestic comforts 
and quiet enjoyments of honest agriculture, 
Lafayette Smith was a discontented man. Dis- 
contented, not because he disliked Jabor—not 
because he did not appreciate the honor of his 
calling—but because, as he always insisted, 
‘there was nothing to be made at it.’ 

Lafayette was a great talker; and he always 
talked loud and large, about the ‘bone and 
sinnee’ of the country—the men who are at 
the very bottom of all support--the people who 
dug up the treasures from the earth by hard 
toil, and paid for all the rest of mankind in 
general, the taxes and tariffs, and govern- 
ment expenses, ind wars, and all that kind of 
thing——and was always abusing ofliceholders, 
and merchants, and clerks, and even newspa- 
per inen sometimes, calling them all a set of 
paupers,who had to be supported by the ‘bone 
und sinne;’ still there was nothing to be made 
at farming! 

Lafayette was a reader of areader of the 
Tribune, and had some notions about associa- 
tion, and the combination of labor, and didn’t 
know but something might be dene that way 
for the benetit of mankind, and farmers in par- 
ticular, but was’nt quite ready to try it yet 
himself, though certain of one thing—nothing 
could be made at farming under the pre- 
sent organization of society, where every 
nan’s interests were dpposed to his neighbors 
—and every man’s cattle were disposed to com- 
mit depredations on his neighbor’s crops with- 
out recourse—everybody injured, and nobody 
benefitted by each other! 

Snch was some of Layfayette Smith’s phi- 
losophy, and he never met a neighbor on the 
road, but he stopped his plow or team to en- 
lighten his mind with his own notion of things, 
as well as to demonstrate the fact, that there 
was nothing to be made at farming! 

Smith was a busy man—don’t let any one 
suppose that Lafayette was lazy—far from 
that; he got up early in the morning, and went 
to bed late at night, nor didhe rest quietly 
then, for he snored awfully, and was constant- 
ly annoyed by fears, that something was going 
wrong outside, when not under his supervision; 
wolves after the sheep, or minks among the 
chickens; or if there was danger ofa prema- 


a 


there was no use, labor in vain, crops would 
he destroyed, thera was nothing to be made at 
farming! 

Smith was anearly settler in this fair land 
—he had been one of our very pioucers. Swith 
was from York State; he emigrated early be- 
cause there was nothing to be made at farm- 
ing inthe east. He was about thirty-five vears 
old when he started, bad worked hard all his 
life; commenced with nothing, and held his 
own together with the accumulation of a large 
family; he could boast as many children as 
the martyr Rogers, wud they all were so many 
living testimonies of the laws of physiology, 
embracing the transmission of qualities—that 
is, they were all Siniths—with very slight mod- 
ifications, which might have been traced to 
some ancestral idiosynerasy far back in’ the 
history of the Smith family to us unknown; but 
no matter, the evidence was sufficient, and any 
one, to see Mr. Smith, would never doubt, or 
if he did, would be still more convinced of the 
fact, that ‘there is no accounting for tastes!’ 

To hear Smith talk, he must haye been a 
good deal of aanan in York State, although 
he never made anything there. He knew all 
the big men of the State ‘like a book,’ from 
Gioy. Clinton down, aid evidently figured 
largely in town meetings and caucuses; his af- 
fections all centered there still. York State 
was a great place—beats all—nothing like it; 
and the memory of it would seem to steal 
over him sometimes, like the daydreams of 
boyhood, or the shadows of an early love: he 
alnost wished himself back again, tho’ he nev- 
er made anything there at farming—and was 
certain he never could! 

When Lafayette first arrived here he was de- 
lighted—overjoyed—this was the ‘land of pro- 
mise overflowing with milk and wild honey.’ 
Smith’s hopes were high, he never had made 
anything in hislife, but herewas a chance, a 
great prospect, the richest soil on earth, and 
all creation unoccupied! No land monopolies, 
no rents, no taxes, no tariffs; all he had to do 
was to make his claim, stick his stakes round 
whole sections of smooth soil, unencumbered 
by stone or stump, put in the plow, turn over 
the bright sod, and sow his seed upon the nu- 
trient mould, and wait for a spontaneous and 
abundant harvest! 

Brilliant prospects, indeed, for a poor man; 
no hurry about paying for the land not yet in 
market, and no disturbance of actual settlers. 
Only a dollar and a quarter an acre, for the 
best land on the footstool, and no trouble to 
bring it under the highest state of cultivation. 
So thought Smith, and so he might think. 

A few days after his arrival Smith’s choice 
was made, and a lage tract of fine land was 





ture, or too late frost, he would have to get up 
often for meteorological observations to see! 
ifit had cleared off, or the wind fallen—he ' 
was sure it would be so, before he went to bed; 


known to the neighbors, for miles around, as 
the claim of Lafyette Smith, just come in from 
York State! 
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Smith’s claim was well selected; a large 
body of timber—a heautiful grove it was— 
surrounded on all sides by prairie land of the 
best quality, gently undulating, and coursed 
through by a narrow streain of water, hid by 
its grissy banks, hung over with « profusion 
of wild-tlowers, that inits silent walk had been 
for ages the euardian of the wood, and pre- 
served the noble brotherhood of trees from the 
ravages of wataummal tires, sweeping with dread- 
ful desolation over the plains, devouring with 
burning eagerness each thing within its reach, 
lapping with hungry toagues of flame the 
very clouds from out the sky, but to vomit 
forth a sootier blackness, 

Lafayette’s claim was at oncerespected, and 
inafewdays solemnly ratified by all the claim- 
ants round, by a general gathering on the 
premises to raise Sinith’s house of logs, which 
made good his title, and manifested his ac- 
tual intention asa settler. Smith’s settlement 
was no sbam for speculation—it was real— 
aad he was not be ousted on slight pretences 
now! 

Smith discoursed largely at the raising, on 
his favorite topics, and Mrs. Smith did her 
host in way of dried apples and fried cakes for 
supper; in fact the squatters left fully im- 
pressed with the acquisition of a man of im- 
portance to their numbers, and would have 
been realy, to aman, to have yoted for him 
for justice of the peace, if the county had been 
orzanized and elections called for. Every thing 
went on smoothly; never was a family hap- 
pier for atime, not with what they had, for 
they never had yet made any thing, but with 
whit they were to haye! 

Already Smith felt himself a land holder, a 
proprietor of the soil, a real lord of creation, 

and with the amiable mother of his children 
looked forward from the door of his cabin over 
his vast and beautiful domains, to the time, 
when a host of young Swiths and Smiths in 
law, should take possession around him of pa- 
ternal acres in abundance, and all rejoice in 
the bountiful provision of their providené and 
facesecing sire, who hadever had a watehful 
eye to their welfare! 

Indeed, it was not provoking the imagina- 
tion beyond its limits, to suppose, at no distant 
day, a smart little village might spring up on 
av lovely asite, with its school-house, and its 
chureh, rearing up 2 modest spire to greet the 
lovely sun-light breaking through the eastern 
clouds, casting its fresh morning glances on as 

right a scene as ever gladdened nature’s bos- 

om, or won her sweetest smiles; glorying in 
the dignified and enphoneous appeilation of 
Smithville, or Sinith’s corners, if you please. 
with its post coach and tri-weekly mail; and 
then eame the assoqciotion of town meetings, 
gaucuscx, and elections, aud Smith was hap- 


But Lafayette Smith was a doomed man! 
Ile never made anything from the beginning, 
aud he never could! The fall came on, and 
with it came the blight of all his hopes, the 
choke-daimp of all his aspirations, the earth- 
quike that shook down all his eastles,the Ague! 
All the Smithe were taken nearly at the the 
siune time, some of them only chilled, some 
shook outright, limbs quivered beyond all 
control, and their teeth chattered in concert! 
Oh! it was a scene, the Smith family on their 
ague day. Smith was discouraged, perfectly 
disheartened, but is a last resort sent for the 
Doctor—a steam Doctor—one who practiced 
afer the wise councils, and beneficient theory 
of the great Thompson! Lafayette Smith was 
too knowing aman to be imposed upon by the 
apothecaries, the allopathists, and imineral 
doctors, he had seen enough of salivation, and 
imagined wv touch of mercury was doing a job 
in his own bones from the way they suffered, 
taken when he was achild! Ie had heard too 
that Napoleon had expressed an opinion unfa- 
vorable to the regular profession. Other great 
men, too, hac regarded the science, as noth- 
ing more than a ‘bundle of learned trash.’ 
It also was a part of his philosophy, that na- 
ture had furnished some weed or root, some 
vegetable specific for every ailment of the mor- 
tal frame. One would have thought, if his 
belief was true, that the ancient alchemists, 
searching after an universal remedy, were on- 
the wrong track, and failed in the discovery 
by seeking in the bowels of the earth, amony 
salts, earths and minerals, instead of the roots 
and herbs of creation. Nature was wise, ail 
provident, and perfect, and being acquainted 
with all diseases, had not neglected so impor- 
tint i mutter as a specific, and of course is 
was a vegetalble—of course it was! 

Well, the doctor came, counted the heads 
of the complaining ones—all he wanted was 
the number, the prescription was the same, a 
stereotyped edition of the same articles—and 
he steeped up his drugs accordingly. And 
such aimess! Such a quantity of boiling roots, 
and weeds, and leaves! worthy the authemas 
of Basil Valentine, and fit subject for the pious 
exhortations of that reverend father of miner- 
al medicine, preaching from his “Triwmphal 
Carof Anatomy!’ 

Smith was encouraged. The doctor prom- 
ised wonders-—miracles—in the way of cure 
and sudden restoration to perfect health. The 
bowl went round; each one took the allotted 
draught, and the doctor stayed to see the op- 
eration. And suchan operation. And such an 
operation! Shades of boneset aud lobelia! mai- 
drake roots and sanguinaria eanidensis! Such 
a quailing of the vital powers—such qusinw 
--such spasms of the diaphram and turned up 
side down and inside out of all the digestive 
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ings of the troubled waters, mixed with bile! 
Poor Mrs. Smith! She plied her mop in vain. 
Pails and wash bowls were of no avail; the 
cabin floor was drenched, and she gaveup in 
despair and the necessity of attending to the 
mére urgent requisitions of nature around her. 
Such a sight; it could only be equalled by the 
deck of an emigrant ship in a rough sea, when 
all on board were rocked into an universal 
nausea, and yield to the impulses of nature— 
sick—sick— Oh! 

But they all lived through it—and so did 
the disease! The doctor was dismissed, and 
Smith abandoned himself to cursing, in his 
heart, the country, the water, the disease, and 
to fo!lowing the advice of his friends, who 
thuoght it always bestto ‘wear it out.” Week 
passed on, and found the Smiths still shaking, 
and wearing out the disease. It was indeed a 
pitiful sight to see the little Smiths, durin 
the intermission of the malady, toddling sound 
with their abdominal regions vastly enlarged 
with ‘ague cakes,’ cheeks sallow as_wither- 
ed pumpkin rinds, eyes injected full of bile, 
yellow as the ‘harvest moon,’—all hungry, 
ravenous as crows, and scarcely anything to 
exit. 

In the evening, Smith would draw himself 
to the cabin door, and rest his head upon his 
hands, braced upon his knees—and_ the soft 
moonlight, unrivaled in its dreamy loveliness 
and mellow tints, would fall gently through 
tke burr-oak boughs, and rest as soothingly 
upon his uncombed locks, and cast a sympa- 
thising shadow on the door-sill by, as if it felt 
for all his disappointments and his woes, and 
would offer consolation! But nature now had 
no attractions for Lafayette, nor any of the 
lesser Smiths; the cricket’s ceasless chirru 
in his mud built jams, and the rough old bask 
of smouldering logs; the plaintive voice of 
myriad whippoorwills, close round his cabin 
walls. Even the 

Katydids disputing some high breach 
Of inseet virtue, 
that kept the whole grove vocal with debate 
the live long night, were annoyance to the 
spirit of our ague shook and fever-tortured 
victim! 

The winter came, and Smith satisfied that 
there was nothing to be made at farming in this 
country, determined to sell out, and hedid sell 
—sold his claim for ‘Wild Cat? funds, and 
was bound to go back, as soon as spring opon- 
ed to the stormy hills and healthy springs of 
‘old Herkimer.? Though he knew he never 
could make anything there at farming, he 
could have health, and that was a prize be- 
yond price! 

But before spring came, Smith’s funds were 
worthless—worse than rags, and he had no 
means to return! But the disease had left him, 


his family had recovered—and the spring came 
bounding on, so joyous, so glad, and so luxur- 
iant, that indeed, Smith would have been loth 
to leave the land! what should he do? He had 
lost his claim, and the best localities were all 
occupied by the press of emigration! One sum- 
mer he worked out by the day--but did’nt 
make anything atthat! ‘The next, he rented of 
a neighbor, but certainly he said at the close 
of the season, no man could make anything at 
farming on the shares—that anybody might 
| know, and he could demonstrate. The truth 
| was, @ man must own the soil tomake any 
thing at farming—that was the secret of suc- 
| csss, and the reason he never made anything! 
Smith acted upon this hypothesis and suoceed- 
led in pre-empting eighty acres which had been 
' abandoned by some one, still more discourag- 
ed and unfortunate than Smith, and located 
again for permanent improvements. But it 
was an up hill business all the way, and diffi- 
cult for any one but Smith to account for. 

Ask Smith, in answer to his assertion that 
there was nothing to be made at farming, how 
it was his neighbors were flourishing around 
| him—improving farms, building, and growing 
rich out of the bounteous earth? and Smith 
wonld say, they did’nt make it farming? they 
brought money with them-—they had money 
by their wives, and from their fathers, back 
east! One, he alleged, of whom he was par- 
ticularly envious, as daily disproving his dae. 
ished opinions—-did’nt come by his means in 
anhonest way—something was said about an 
Englishman who died at his house, and left 
money to some heirs in England, and left this 
man exccutor of his will, and in possession of 
the ‘sovereigns,? Smith did’nt say he kept 
the money, in so many words, but he winked, 
and ‘guesed, like enough the heirs never had 
heard from their uncle.’ 

Smith went on however, farming and im- 
proving his pre-emption, till at last the lands 
came in market, and sorry to say, Smith had 
not the wherewithal to pay for his eighty acres. 
He had improved it considerably—it was 
worth four dollars an acre—it was his only 
chance and hope—what should he do? He 
could not pay one twenty-five tor it, and must 
loose it if he did not; alas, for Smith! Fortu- 
nately, however, in the neighborhood had set- 
tled one Brown—Shylock Shark Brown! A 
very neighborly man—he inquired into the situ- 
ation of all the settlers around him—a very 
good man, anda man of money! He was 
bald headed and were spectacles—was a very 
good man, and a great relief to all the neigh- 
borhood. 

Brown always had an abundance of pro- 
visions of hand, and it was a source of great 
gratification to him to be able to furnish his 
neighbors in their extreme necessity—at the 











he had ‘worn it out’—he felt nearly well— 


highest price, to besure; but then it was a kind 
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thing in him to have it, and he felt gratified | 
that it wasso. Brown was helping, too, a 
great many just such men as Lafayette Smith, 
who had never made anything at farming, to 
buy their lands and secure them from specula- 
tors. He had an utter abhorrence of specula- 
tors, and a great respect and sympathy for ac- 
tual settlers, and especially the poor. Brown 
always took the title in his own name—but 
then it was very kind in him to secure the 
lands from speculators—and then he gave a! 
bond for a deed to the actual settler, with a: 
2 chance to redeem the land in one year by | 
paying twice as much as he had advanced;— | 
but then it was something to have a bond for | 
a decd—it wasa show for @ title, and another | 
years’s possession, with a chance to render the | 
land more valuable by additional improve- 
inents; and then no mancould lay out of his 
money for nothing, and the probability was mo- 
ney would be money another year! As a Yankee | 
pedler said toa smart lady out here, when he 
nrged her to buy a lot of wooden fassets,— 
‘Madam,’ said he, ‘the fasset makers are 
all dead, and fassets will be fassets another | 
year!’ Lhe old lady ‘bit? and took the whole | 
Jot on speculation! but that’s a ‘yarn!? And 
then again Brown was an upright and christian 
man, and would not take advantage of misfor- 
tune, und if they could not meet the ‘bond? 
when due, he was not the man to take the, 
‘flesh,’ not he, if his name was Shylock, but 
would be content with interest only, on his du- 
eats, twenty-five per cent on the bond and they | 
could have another year,or longer if they 
wanted, and continued to improve their lands, 
but that he must expect punctuality, and that 
was fair; no man could afford to be useful for 
nothing. Brown was fair, and certainly a 
great help to community, to actual settlers ! 
Smith’s land was deeded, and he was an en- 
couraged man when he placed in the hands of 
Mrs. Smith the bond signed, sealed, and de- 
livered by Shylock Shark Brown, calling for 
a warantee deed, on the fulfilment of the con- 
yenants therein contained! 

Years rolled on; Smith worked hard; his 
crops were good, and every thing seemed pros- 
perous. Every year Smith thought he should 
be able to secure his title that fall; but when 
his crops came off, and he had paid his expen- 
ses, store bills made liberally, building and 
fencing outlays, and laid in for winter, he 
never found himself in a situation to meet the 
entire demand. But Brown was condescend- 
ing and lenient, took his fifty dollars interest 
on the two hundred due, for which he advan- 
ced one, and was very glad to accommodate 
neighbor Smith another year. And so it was, 
Smith kept his assertion good, never making 
anything beyond amere living, besides the 
jmprovement in value of his farm, for which 
he took no title, until he had paid Brown two 


| 





hundred dollars interest, and was going on an- 
other year! 

But Shylock Shark’s appetite had become 
sharpened to anedge. He was losing reputa- 
tion for kindness and integrity. Widows were 
complaining of his oppression,whose husband’s 
estates had been forfeited to his sagacious ra- 
pacity, and orphans were dropping his name 
from their lips in bitterness. ‘lhe cloak was 


, at length thrown off, and the monster Brown 


stood forth himse!f, grinning and imperative. 
Smith must pay up or be ousted! Poor Smith ! 
where could he raise the money? Everything 
was depressed, merchants were failing and big 
men were hard up. One hope for Smith! The 
county had been organized. Smith had taken 
an active part in politics, was on a vigilanee 
committee, and a delegate to every convention! 
A branch bank had been established in the 
district. The bank attorney and pet lawyer 
was to be candidate for Congress. Smith ap- 
plied. The attorney drew a deed of trust of 
Smith’s farm, interested himself wonderfully 
for Smith; the bank discounted; Smith got his 
money, and paid Brown with a light heart! 
That was a glorious day for Smith! He got 
his deed, and the attorney was elected to Con- 
gress. But, alas! again. The next season and 
the wheat crop was a total failure throughout 
the country! The times grew harder, (all ow- 
ing to the whig President and the Tyler mal- 
administration.) Smith had made positively 
nothing at farming, and the bank was less len- 
ient in its tender mercies than Brown. The at- 
torney had no more for Smith; iu fact, he be- 
came a 'l'yler man, and got an appointment in 
the land office for the change. Smith was sold 
out, and, more fully satisfied than ever that 
‘there was nothing to be made at farming,’ 
gathered together the remnants, with all the 
additional Smiths fallen to his share of the 
great family of mankind; and the last | heard 
of him, was on his way west, in search of a 
better country! 


Agricultural. 

‘Nathan, where is the shovel? Were I’ve 
been hunting long enough to do my work twice 
over, and cant’t find the shovel.’ 

The farmer was wroth. 

‘| don’t know where ’tis father; summers 
about, I suppose.’ 

The two joined in the search. 

‘Nathan, you have left theshovel where yon 
have worked, I know. Why don’t you always 
put the tools in their places?’ 

‘Where is the place for the shevel, I should 
like to know, father?? 

He could’nt tell. It had no place. Song- 
times it was laid in the waggon, and soon 
ally accompanied that vehicle when harnessed 
ina hurry. Sometimes it was hung up with 
the harness, to fall down when not wantodl, or 
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get covered up when it was. A great deal of} Murron Haters Atrexp.—The 
shoe-letther had come to naught by that shoy-| Agriculturists says: 
cl. It had at times more than the oblivyious-| ¢Wemean to repeat at least a thousand times 
ness of Sir John Franklin, and defied discovery. | or tilt what we say has some effect on our coun- 
Se it was with all tke other tools. They would | trymen, that a pound of lean tender mutton 
xeem to vanish at times, andthen come to light| can be raised for half the cost of the same 
rusty as old anchors. | quantity of fat pork; that it is infinitely health- 
The father’s barn was crowded. Ile hadno | ier food, especially in the summer season, is 
‘spare room’? there. ‘There were several in| more agreeable to the palate, when one gets 
his dwelling. But the barn was always crama- | #¢customed to it, and that those who eat it be- 
med— it was a kind of mamunoth Siusage— come more muscular, and ean de more work 
stuffed every year. So there was no room for | With greater ease to themselves than those who 
a special apartment for the tools. In his im- eat fat pork. We know nothing mere delicate 
agination he never saw his hoes hung ona [ong , than smoked mutton hams of south down breed 
cleat, his chains all regular ina row, his rakes | of sheep—venison itself is not more superior. 
and his long forks overhead: certainly he was! Sheep can be kept in fine growing order where 
never anxious for such a convenient room. other domestic animals will searcely exist and 


American 





/ . . ‘ 
Why? | thousands of acres in the State, under an en- 
His father never had a tool-house, and his | lightened system of sheep husbandry, may be 
father was a good farmer. made to pay a good interest where now they 


So he was, then—in his day--but there are | we nearly dead property on the hands of their 
better husbandmen now, let me say, and I de- present owners, 
sire to shock no one’s veneration. > — A ii oF é 
Did they find the shovel? No! they might ; Carcnixe Hawks.—A Miehigan correspon- 
as well have searched for the philospher’s ror of tho Geneseo | een ee hawks with 
stone, seemingly. Nathan started for Mr, | s"eat facility by erecting a ta 1 post near the 
Goodman’s to borrow one. Their work gust | POultry-yard, and in an open piece of ground, 
be done, and borrow he must. | on which a smart steel trap is secured by a 
‘1 don’t know as you ean find one in my Short chain. The intruder will be sure to take 
tool-house,’ replied Mr. Goodman, | his stand there, to make his observations, and 
; is , Le jas svonas caught he should be quickly remo- 
Nathan noticed that he bore down on some | © gyeaeee . te alae om” Se shank 
of his words like a man ona plowbeam. Didnt | ¥°G? 8° 88 Bot fo alarm others, wip site 
i 26 WON ODD | an. | fe th reluetance wtroyine this usuf 
’ ri eel much reluctance te destroying this us ufu 
he mean something! Nathan went tothe tool- |) oo on annie ei eg, Meckewele say 
; thouehtfully, A door on wheels opea-| iT» 80 long as snakes, mice, &e., are nuisan- 
room thoughtfully. 78S OPED | Gos, and would only resort to the above from ne- 
ed witha slight push, and there was Good- | ~"?. sth Py : i 
; , 2 , » | cessity. We believe birds generally are the 
man’s tools, enough, Nathan thought, to equip | pos | Sohaniin. ten elbe ennauhl : 
of Sanversand Miners! Hlatehets, | f2rmer’s best friends; the only exception we 
a comprtny of Sappers and Miners atehets, | 





bAtiig 2 ASUS Sf SSD a dre a jmake in case of those whe despoil the fruit 
AXes, siivs, tree-scrapers, grafting tools, hoes, | eden aol iidl 
diggers, shovels, spades, pick-axes, crow Lars, | re" f a a 
plows, harrows, cultivators, secd-sowers, | Those isa poar-tree on the farce of Mr. John 
wolves, brow Is, rakes, pitch-forksflails, chains, | I. Riker, at Bowerie Bay, Newton, Long 
yokes, muuzzles, ropes, crow-twine, baskets, | Island, which was planted nerrly two hundred 
measures; all were there neatly and comprctly | vears ago, by Mrs. Margaret Duane, when but 
arranged. it was Goodman’s ark, to save | Sine years of age. The slip was taken from @ 
himfromthe deluge of unthrift! Tere every | tree planted in 1630, by Geyshert Riker, the 
night the tools were brought in and wiped) 9:jejnal patentze, and errndfather of Mrs. 
clean and hung up in their places. The next) Haane. This tree was last season in a Lourish- 
morning « job could be commenced at once. | jn condition, and bore some excellent fruit. 
Goodman knew. te partitioned off a large | The farm of Mr. Riker has been in possessiom 
room in his new barn for tools. It was ceu-| of the family about two hundred and twenty- 
tral anc eusy of acecss, It was iu pleasant five years. 
place for avisitor; the tools were the best of ue : — ’ ; 
their kind. Every new shovel or rake; or fork, ARK Bounp Irees.—Serape with a knife 
before used was well oiled with linseed oil, | and was with very strong soap suds, once or 
which left the wood smooth and impervious to | twice during a soasOn, and the cure will in all 
water. Goo lman frequently says, “1 had rath- probability be effected ; if not, tie long straw 
er have the few hundred dollars 1 have spent around the trunk of the tree, which is said te 
fortoo!s xo invested, than the same in rail-| be an effectual cure. 
roa@stock. Lt pays better.” 

Now, there is no patent on Goodman’s plan Bups.—Concealed buds may be started uy 
aid i hope many will go into it; the more|making a niche immediately above them with 
‘successful imitations’ the better.—Com- | a knife. This is a good way to form new 
monwealll. limbs. 
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ST. LOUIS, APRIL, 1852. 


EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. 


Editor's oflice and Printing office, Third street, corner Pine. 








The Law of Newspapers. 

1. Subscribers who du iot give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered wishing to continue their subscriptions, 

2. 1¢ subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them till arrear- 
ases are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the offices where they are directed, they are held res- 
ponsible until they have ordered them discontinued and set- 
tle their bills. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without tuformn- 
lag the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direc- 
tion, they are hela responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
or periodical from the office, or removing and leaving it un- 
called for while in arrears to the publisher, is evidence of 
intentional fraud. 

6. Any person who receives a paper and makes use of it, 
whether he has ordered it sent or not, j3 held in law toZbe a 
subscriber. 


A New Yorx Pitow.—It is no uncommon 


thing that agricultural implements which have | 


been highly commended at the East, are found 





good natured action 1s what is intended to be 
a very deep furrow plowed right through our 
garden! 

Seriously, friend Robinson, your Plow is a 
very good Plow—an excellent Plow—but the 
truth is, it is much better adapted for the muck 
beds and compost heaps of the Yorkers, than 
for our broad prairies, and fertile bottoms. It 
is no fault of yours. It is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. We use different tools 
and farm ina different manner out here from 
what you do there onthe seaboard. So ifyou 
are wise you will not mistake your ‘mission’ 
nor ‘set your coulter’ for quite so wide a 
furrow. Aint there something original in this 
idea, my good friend? 


A Good Cellar. 

The following directions for a making a good 
cellar, possesses merit, and we therefore give 
them a place in our vulumns. A good cellar is 
a most important advantrge, especially to the 
farmer. We find the article in the Granite 
Farmer. 

‘A good cellar is almost a luxury, at any 


when tried by our Western farmers to be about ! rate it is a very important item to every dwel- 
worthless, because of the entire difference in ling house. Having a very poor one myself, 


soil and manner of cultivation. In no one arti- 
cle has this fact been more apparent than in the 
plow, and excepting a few patterns of Eastern 
manufacture which have been got up expressly 
for Western trade, we have seen none which 
any skillful farmer would use. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact has become more and more ap- 
parent every day, there are some men who 
seem never to have learned 1t; and according- 
ly we fine that a company of manufacturers in 
New York, at the head of whom is Solon Rob- 
inson, have just got up a new article, ‘intend- 
ed for general use all over the United States.’ 
When we first saw it, although we knew there 
were others made out West which would be 
far better for turning over the sod and stirring 
up the soil of our rich prairies, yet our respect 
for the old veteran who is at the*head of the 
concern, induced us to give it what we consid- 
ered a first rate puff. We praised it—share, 
coulter, draft rod, mould-board, beam, cut- 
tor, wheel, handles, and land side; but it ap- 
pears that we did not go quite far enough in 
its praise, and the thanks we have got for a 





I determined to make it better if I could. The 
walls were lain with cobble stone mostly, and 
seemed to defy the mason. The bottom was 
upon the upper edges of the strata of a very 
soft rock, quite uneven and very wet most of 
the year. A plank floor would last but little 
while and was always ina state of decay, pro- 
ducing a very damp, unhealthy atmosphere, 
wholly unfit to keep anything sweet many days. 

In the first place 1 procured a quantity of 
lime from the limers of a tannery. ‘To this J 
added about equal parts of sand, making a very 
c?arse but tenacious mortar. With this I fil- 
led the interstices of the wall, making a toler- 
ably even surface. I next covered the bottom 
to the depth of from 6 to 12 inchas with small 
field stones, leveling the surface with smaller 
pebbles as well as 1 could. I then procured 
two or three casks of water cement, (now a 
common article, costing about $1,50 per cask 
in Boston,) with this a simple mortar was 
made and spread as smoothly upon the stones 
as possible to the depth of 1 1-2 inches. In 
a few months this floor became almost as hard 
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as the ‘nether millstone,’ and is very casily|wrire about them. The 


from dampness. It is now in fact a first rate 


cellar.’ 


Correspoudence ef the Valley Farmer. 


The Farmer; California; State Fair and Ag- 


ricullural Progress. 
INDEPENDENCE, Mo., March, 20, 1852. 

Friexp Apporr,—We are much pleased with 
the manner in which you haye conducted your 
paper. Lam doing all I can to induce the 
farmers of Jackson county to patronize the 
Valley Farmer; and [ wish to say that in iny 
Opinion every farmer ought to haye a paper 
himself, and not be a partner with his neigh- 
bor. 

The excitement and stir here for California 
is quite exciting to even a cool observer, and 
the fever is so great that it will take olf some 
of our best farmers this spring. 

Can you not Mr. A. devise some plan where- 
by an excitement could be gotten up to drive 
on to energetic action the farmers of our State 
in the cultivation of the soil? Can you not in- 
fluence some leading men of the State to get 
up a State Fair, in Mo. amongst the Farmers? 
We would like to hear of some such move- 
ment. A Citizen oF JACKSON. 


(arWe believe that public sentiment 
throughout the State is rapidly tending towards 
an efficient movement on the part of the State 
for the promotion of agriculture, and we wish 


Vou. 4 No. 4. 


thing is bound to go. 





Good Dairy Farms. 


The best farms for making butter are those 
that lic fair to the sun, where the feed is sweet 
and of the best quality. Butter made from 
vood sweet feed, will be of good color and of 
superior quality to that made from feed from 
pasturing that lies on the northside of the hill, 
where the sun shines but very little. The land 
is cold and wet, and the feed is sour and of 
oor quality, and the butter made frem it will 
»@ light colored and of inferior quality to that 
made from good rich swect food. Dairymen 
should have plenty of goud clear water, where 
the cows can have free access to it at all 
times. When the cows are obliged to wade in 
the mud for water, and drink when there is a 
scanty supply and drop their excrements in it, 
they are obliged to drink an impure mixture, 
that greatly affects the butter. 


Cows should not be allowed to lie in close 
yards in very warm weather; they should be 
returned to the pasture, or some convenient 
place where they have a good place to lie, and 
}fresh air. When cows lie in wet and muddy 
yards, there will be more or less dirt fall from 
the cows into the milk, while milking, which 
| gives the butter a very unpleasant flavor. Al! 
| kinds of feed that are of a strong nature, such 
‘as turnips and onion tops, any vegetable that 
has a strong flavor, ought to be avoided, for it 
is injurious to the flavor of the butter. In the 





A : . | : otwwuns ; : z 
our friends would continue to agitate the sub- | 5Pting every dairyman should feed his cows 


ject so as to have the matter well understood 
when the Legislatue shall meet next winter. 
In the mean time let every farmer take steps 


his own county. 
STATE APPROPRIATION FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL PURPOSES. 

Mr. Cates Epmunpson, writes us from Pet- 
tis county: ‘1 will sce that you get next year 
at least 20 subscribers at this office, and if 
you can get a donation from the State for 
county fairs you shall have at least 40 sub- | 
scribers.? We thank Mr. Edmundson most ! 
heartily for his kind assurances, and will do 
our best to get the forty. But it is not possi- 
ble for us to accomplish anything alone. The 
farmers must talk about these things and must 


| 
! 
| 
towards organizing a good county society p 


‘with a little Indian meal and water every day 


for two or three weeks before they come into 
milking, and from that time until they can get 
a good supply of grass. This not only im- 
roves the condition of the cows but greatly 
increases the quantity of the butter, and im- 
proves its quality. 

Dairymen should never undertake to keep 
more cows than they have plenty of feed for. 
T'wenty cows, well fed, will vield much great- 
er profit than forty poorly kept. Every farm- 
er should be very — to select such 
cows as give the richest milk, and that which 
will make good yellow butter. Every one 


‘knows that it is no more expense to keep good 


cows than it is to keep poor ones. 


To have good cows and plenty of good feed, 
pure water, comfortable barns in winter, 
where they can be a dry and warm, and 
good clean places for them in the summer, is 
the first step toward carrying on the dairy 
business successfully. 


ValLeY Farmer i- 
washed and kept clean swett. No rator mouse | now read by influential farmers in all parts of 
ean gain admittance, and it isso dry that [/ the State, and if they will act in concert, th: 
may lay my apples upon it if I choose, or oth- 
er vegetables, or casks, without any injury 
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Tue Worup’s Fair at New York.—The citi- 
zens Of New York are about to make an effort 
to ensure success of the proposed World’s Ex- 
hibition in that city. A committee of Trus- 
tees has been xppuinted consisting of F. W. 
Kdmonds, Mortimer Livingston, Augustus 
Belmont, Watts Sherman, and Alfred Pell, to 
raise by subscription the sum of $200,000, to 
defray the expense of erecting the necessary 
huildings on Reservoir Square. Subscribers to 
he paid out of the receipts of the exhibition. 
Prince Albert, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Jo- 
seph Paxton, and other distinguished foreign- 
ers, have, it is said, already declared their in- 
tention of becoming exhibitors, and a number 
of the articles exhibited at the London Fair 
are now ready for shipment to New York. 


The Shovel Plow. 

A writer in the Indiana Farmer is down on 
the shovel plow ina severe manner, as fol- 
lows : 

It has always seemed strange to us, how any 
one could suppose, that by depriving a plant 
of its natural sustenance, they would thereby 
promote its health and growth; or what is 
more strange, how it is that it benefits a corn 
plant while all others are allowed not ouly to 
retain their full compliment but are benefited 
by being pressed into the earth, that they may 
form additional roots. 

it is well known to all properly observant, 
that during the time of forming new fibrous 
roots, any plant will attain a luxuriant growth 
of stalk and wood; and that whilst this forced 
growth is proceeding, we cannot expect flower 
nor seed. All stalks, trees, animals, &ec., 
must have attained the usual size or age pre- 
scribed by nature, before their reproductive 
functions are exercised. In a plant, the roots 
as well as the stalk, must have completed their 
growth, and after the whole size is attained, 
it is essential to the support of the stalk and 
formation of seed, that the main roots exercise 
their proper duty of conveying to the stalk all 
nourishment absorbed from the soil by the fi- 
brous roots. Now we would ask, is it reason- 
able to suppose that a plant can live without 
the aid of the roots? Of course not. Then 
it follows that in pursuing this barbarous 
practice, of depriving the plant of these means 
of support, it is compelled in self-defence to 
send out new fibrous roots from the mutulated 

ortions, in order that it may sustain life. But 
in such event the plant receives a fresh stimu- 
lant, and the result is, a corresponding growth 
of stalk. 

We noticed in our county (Lafayette) paper, 
during the past season, an item calling atten- 
tion to a sample of ‘large corn’ (!) grown in the 
county, described as being 15 feet long from 
the root to the top—and from the ground to 
the ear (the enormous and unprecedented 


height) of eight feet. The description here 
ended—the size of the ear very properly kept 
a secret. This corn (fodder we would eall it) 
was raised with a shovel plow, and is evidence 
conclusive of our position in reference to its 
culture. A constant course of irritation had 
been kept up until the stalk had attained a 
height almost unprecedented, but to the actu- 
al detriment of the formation of grain. This 
producer, like others, is deceiving himself 
with the absurd idea that long fodder is large 
corn. 

Waxks anv TALKS OF AN American Farmer 
IN ENGLAND. 

This is the title of a most attractive little 
book which has been lai! on our table by 
Messrs Kieth & Woods of this city. It con- 
stitutes No. 3 of Putnam’s Semi-Montily 
Library. The author, Frep Law Onmsrep, 
tells us in a very entertaining manner, of his 
journey through England, performed much in 
the same manner that Goldsmith performed 
his early journey on the conutinent—on foot. 
He gives account of his visit to and conver- 
sation with all ranks of people, from the ig- 
norant plowboy who could only answer ‘Erd- 
now’ to the most common questions, to the 
most intelligent farmers of the conntry. 

This visit to Old England was made just as 
we have always wanted to make a visit there. 
With a walking stick in hand, and a compo- 
sing stick in pocket, we have longed to go 
over the land of our forefathers, stopping as 
we went along to learn the actual condition of 
the common people, and forming our opinion 
of things as they might be revealed to us, by 
the wayside. 

We commenced marking some paragraphs 
for quotation into the Farmer, but when we 
begun we hardly knew where to stop, for the 
whole book is remarkably attractive ; but we 
must find room fo r this much : 

American and French Flour.—At_ the 
market-place we went into a baker’s shop, 
and, while eating some buns, learned that the 

oorest flour in market was American and the 
est French. Upon examination of his stock, 
we thought he had hardly a fair sample of 
American flour, but his French flour was cer- 
tainly remarkably fine, and would be so con- 
sidered at Rochester. He said it made much 
whiter bread than either American or English, 
and he used but little of it unmixed, except 





for the most delicate pastry. French ang 
English flour is sold in sacks, American ty 
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barrels. lle thought American four was not 
generally kiln-dricd,* and was much injured 
in consequence, 

A Dairy Farin. 

‘We met the cows, of which there were 
about a dozen, driven by a boy towards the 
farmi-house. Any one of them would have 
been considered remarkably fine in America. 
hey were large and in good order; with seft, 
sleck skin, and like every cow L have seen in 
Mngland, look as if they had just been polished 
up for exhibition. fie could tell nothing of 
their breed, « xeopl of Oue, uw ihdsome lie ifer, 
which he said Gime partly of Welsh stock. —- 
Ile took me across a ficid or two to look at a 
few cows of the syuire’s. ‘They were finer 
than any of his, and seemed to be grade short- 
horns. 


‘The cows were driven into hovels, which he 


called shippens, and fastened at their mangers 
by a chain and ring sliding upon an upright 


yoxt (the latest fashion with us,) eight of them | 
J 9) Cig 


nan apartinent, standing back to back.— 
Three or four of his daughters eame out to 
milk—very good looking, modest young wo- 


men, dressed in long, loose, grey, homespun | 


gowns. ‘hey had those high wooden tubs to 
milk in that we see in the old pictures of sen- 
timental milkmaids. It sccms constantly like 
dreaming, to see so many of these things that 
we have only known before in poctry or paint- 
ing. 

*The dairy-house and all the farm buildings 
were of brick, interworked with beams of 
wood, and thatched. ‘They were very small, 
the farm being only of fifty acres, and the hay 
und grain always kept in stacks. ‘The ar- 
rangements for saving manure were poor— 
much the same as on any tolerably good farm 
with us—a hollowed yard, with a pool of li- 
quid on one side. He bought some dung and 
bones in Liverpool, but not much. He es- 
teemed bones most highly, and said they did 
immense good hereabout. They made a sweet- 
er, stronger, and more permanent pasture.— 
Where he had applied them twelve years ago, 
at the rate of a ton to an acre, he could see 
their effects yet. He took me into an adjoin- 
ing field, which, he said, was one of the best 
yastures in the village. It had been plowed 
in narrow lands, and the ridges left high, 
when it was laid down. ‘The sward was thick- 
er, better bottomed, than any I ever saw in 
America. He sowed about a bushel of grass 
seeds to the acre, seeding down with oats.— 
For cheese pasture, he valued white clover 
more than anything else, and had judged, 
from the taste of American cheese, that we 
did not have it. For meadows to be mowed 
for hay, he preferred sainfoin and raygrass.— 
He had lately underdrained some of his lowest 
land with good effect. His soil is mostly a 
stiff clay resting on a ledge of rocks.’ 





‘The farms in the country over which we 
walked in Cheshire, were generally small, less 
I should think, that one hundred acres. Fre- 
quently the farmer’s family supplied all the 
labor upon them,——-himself and his sons in che 
licld, aud his wife and daughters in the dairy 
—except in the harvest month, one or two 
irish reapers would be employed. The cows, 
in the summer, aye kept during the diay in dis- 
tant pastures, and always at night in a home 
lot. Uuring the cheese making season, which 
on these small farms is from the first of May 
till November, they are driven home and fas- 
tened in shippens, or sheds, between five and 
six o’clock, morning and night, and then 
milked by the girls, sometimes assisted by the 
inch. On a farm of one hundred acres, fifteen 
to twenty cows are kept, and three persons are 
about an hour in milking them. From twenty 
to thirty gallons of milk, (say six quarts from 
each cow,) is expected to be obtained on an 
average, and about one pound of dried cheese 
from a gallon of milk. From two to tive ewt. 
(of 112 lbs.) of cheese, may be made from the 
milk of each cow during the year. ‘Three ewt. 
is theught a fair return on the best farms. In 
a moderately dry and temperate summer, more 


| cheese is made than in one which is very wet. 


Backwoods Farming.— A stout hoy, lean- 
ing heavily on the sults, was plowing the 
stubble-ground (apparently a summer fallow). 
We jumped over and asked what crop the 
ground was preparing for. The horses —. 
~ of their own accord when we spoke. The 
yoy turned and st upon the stilts-brace, and 
then answered—‘Erdnow.? 

The some answer, or some other sounds 
that we could not guess the meaning of, fol- 
lowed several other questions. ‘The plew had 
a wooden beam, bound round with hoop iron. 
The horses, one black and the other white, 
seemed to be worn-out hacks ; the harness was 
mended with bits of rope; the furrows were 
crooked and badly turned. Altogether, a 
more unfarmer-like turn-out, and a worse 
piece of work I never saw in our own back- 
woods. When we last saw the plowman, he 
had taken off his woollen cap and seemed 
about lighting a pipe, and the horees were be- 
ginning to nibble at the stubble, which stuck 
up in tufts all over the plowed ground. 

Whey Butter.—It is common in Cheshire to 
make butter from the whey. It will probably 
surprise many to learn that there is any cream 
left in whey ; but there undoubtedly is, and it 
may be extracted by the same means as from 
milk. The only difference in the process is, 
that it is set in wae tubs, instead of small 
pans, and that the whey is drawn off by a fau- 


cet from the bottom after the cream has risen. 
If allowed to remain too long it will give a 
disagreeable flavor to the cream. One hun- 
dred gallons of milk will give ninety of whey, 
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wiich wiil give ten or twelve gallons of cream, | 
which will make three or four pounds of but- | 
ter. So that besides the cheese, twenty to | 
twenty-five pounds of butter ure made in a| 
year trom the milk of each cow, an item of | 
some value in large dairy. ‘The butter is of | 
second-rate quality, but not bad—worth per- 
haps three cents a pound less than milk but- 
ter. ‘ 

Dairy Pastures. 

‘The pastures are generally looked upon as 
perinanent ; the night pastures zre sometimes 
absolutely so, as it is supposed that they have 
not generally been broken up for many hun- 
dred years. During the last ten years the | 
pasture lands have been very greatly, and, as 
they tell me, almost ineredibly improved by 
the use of bone dust. It is applied in the quan- 
tity of from twenty to forty ewt. on an acre, 
as top dressing, and | was told that pastures 
on which it had been applied at the rate of a 
ton to an acre, eigat or nine years ago, had 
continued as good, (or able on an average of 
ihe years to bear as many cows,) as similar 
land top-dressed with farm-yard dung every 
two years, probably at the rate of thirty cubie 
yards to an acre. ‘There seems to be no doubt 
at all, that land to which inch bones were ap- 
plied ten years ago, are yet much the better 
for it. They are usually applied in April, and 
the ground is lightly pastured, or oe not 
ut all, until the following year. The effect, 
the farmers say, is not merely to make the 
growth stronger, but to make it sweeter; the 
cattle will even eat the weeds, which before 
they would not taste of. However, in poor 
land especially, it is found to encourage the 
growth of the more valuable grasses more 
than that of the weeds, so that the latter are 
crowded out, and a clean, thick, close turf is 
formed. If the ground has been drained, all 
these improvements are much accelerated and 
increased. Upon newly laid down lands how- 
ever, the effect is not so great; it is especially 
on old pastures, (from which the extraction of 
phosphates in the milk has been going on for 
ages sometimes, uninterruptedly.) that the im- 
provement is most magical. The productive 
value of such lands is very frequently known 
to have been doubled by the first dressing of 
bones. 

‘Both boiled and raw bones are used, and 
though there is a general belief that the latter 
are more valuable, I do not hear of any expe- 
rience that has shown it; on the contrary, I 
am told of one field which was dressed on dif- 
ferent sides equally with each sort, and now, 
several years after, no difference has been ob- 
served in their effect. A comparison must, of 
course, be made by measure, as boiled bones 
are generally bought wet, and overweigh equal 
bulks of raw about 25 per eent. Dry bone- 





dust weighs from 45 to 50 Ibs. to a bushel.’ 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
Tiis department will be conducted by 


Mrs. MARY ABRO?TT. 





‘What did I come here for?’ 





While we were sitting with our children.ihe 
other day, we were greatly amused and inter- 
ested by « remark of our litle son, which 
brought a train of serious thoughts to our 


mint. Wewere arranging some work for our- 


! . ’ 
i self and little daughter, when our little boy 


he:une to us and says 


.Mother, can’t J do something to be useful 
now? Vm most as big as brother M, £ most six? 
May I fold the papers, and help father?” 

‘No, my dear, you are not big enough for 
that.’ 

‘May [ stich the papers?” 

‘No; it requires somebody older than you to 
do that.’ 

‘What can I do then?’ 

‘You can do many little things for me.’ 

‘But I want to do big things now.’ 

He seemed lost in thought fora few mo- 
ments; then sitting suddenly down, exclaimed, 
while the tears rolled down his cheeks, 

‘What did Icome here Jor, then? 

We were greatly impressed by his remark, 
and thought--Oh, that every body would se- 
riously ask that question; and act according to 
the dictates of conscience; what a different 
world this would be! Ifow much good might 
be accomplished the human mind cannot cal- 
culate. Want and sorrow would disappear 
from our midst. Would not those who pro- 
fess to live for something do better, and live 
better, and 1 se less time if they would always 
remember the remark of this little child?— 
‘What did I come here for?? 

It natural for the parent to be the teacher of 
the child, but in manny instances we have re- 
ceived lessons from our little ones. Give your 
children proper moral and religious instruc- 
tion, and you may in return take important 
lessons from them. It may seem a humble 
sphere to be a mother, a teacher of children 
and babes-—but it is a high and responsible 
situation; a situation, properly fulfilled posses- 
sing more power and influence for the good of 
the world than can come from any other 
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~ource. What can be more high and exalted 
than to be entrusted with the power to mould 
und shape the immortal mind: and to point the 
natural and inquisitive mind ‘from nature up 
to mature’s God?? Anlit isa bl essed estate 


we would not exchange for all the ‘world calls | 
wood or ereut,’ and we thank God that ‘He sit- | 


teth the sulitary in families.’ 
The following lines were sent us by one whose 
sentiments and views we can appreciate; by 


one who we hope will ever live as he has be- | 


gun, anadyocate of religion and virtue. Young 
friend, cherish these kind, tender, and sympa- 
thising feelings of the heart. They will be like 
choice plants that you have nursed that will 
grow up and make your life happier for hay- 
ing nourished them. ‘The lines on the death 
of a child we cheerfully publish; as we have a 
heart to sympathize with the stricken and af- 
flicted. We too have lost little ones: 
Sr. Louis, March 1], 1852. 

Mrs. Ansorr:—These few lines were sug- 
gested by the deathof abeloved nicce. If you 
think them worthy a place in the Famity Cir- 
CLE, you are at liberty to insert them ; 

A father’s heart is rent in twain, 
A mother’s filed with sorrow; 

Their child they’l never see again, 
They bury on the morrow. 

Why is thy hand so heavy now ? 
Father, why thus aftlict? 

*Oh child, bereft, luquirest thou? 
‘Learn, good’s with sorrow mix’t. 

*The end to me is enly known; 
*[ take whate’er L will, 

‘Then learn to bow before my throne 
‘And say—*Tis God; be stili!’?? 

We again thank our friends for the encour- 
aging letters they so often send us, and we 
can say with truth and sincerity that we are 
more pleased with these tokens that our hum- 
ble efforts to do good are valued and appreci- 
ated than we ever could be with gold. Our 


SPRING, 
| Now is the time for gardening, and we ho; 
| all our readers who have the opportunity wi 
| avail themselves of it, and engage in this ds 





lightful exercise, and if you cannot have 

flower garden have flowers. Mothers, grow: 
| daughters, and little ones, all unite ia beauti- 
fying your homes with flowers. Plant them 
|any where and every where, by the windows. 
round the doors, among the vegetables, beside 





the fence, by the paths—they cannot be out of 
pluce. They are like a cheerful countenane>. 
they look pretty in every place. We have not 
room inthis number to write what we would 
like to on this subject, or give our reasons for 
urging on you the heathful employmeut of gar- 
_dening, or why we love the towers. We have 
only room to remind our lady readers to pay 
early attention to the flowers,—the beautiful 
| flowers. 


| Curisrian FPrmaLe CouLece or Missourt.— 
| We have received the Inaugural address before 
| this Institution of President Williams, which he 
| has kindly sent us, together with his prospectus. 
| Weshall not have room inone number to!publisl 
| it entire, but shall take extracts from it as w 
|have room. His views on the education of fe 
males so correspond with our own that w 
cheerfully publish these extracts, and we wis 
we had room for the whole address in our pres 
ent number. If daughters have to be sen 
away from home to school we should recom- 
mend such an institution. We like the rules, 
as they wholly discard all vain and fashiona- 
ble dresses 





an evil which has been so gener- 
ally fostered in boarding schools. We hope 
hereafter to be favored with articles for ow 
department from the pen of this accomplished 
|writer. The Christian Female College, has 
| been chartered by the Legislature, and is lo 


| 


j cated at Columbia, Boone Co., Mo. 





‘[ cannot recognize in the school, in th 
family or in the nation, a single principle o 


chief object is to make our department a real | genuine virtue germinating in the heart, an, 


blessing to the family. 


We have received a present of a box of 
chemical soap from Mr. Woopman, for which we 
feel very thankful. We will give it a fair trial 
and if good it shall have our cheerful recom- 


living in the conduct, that does not owe it: 
living and sustenance to the influence of Christ: 
ianity. I care not whether the skeptic a Tects, 
or feels within him, the moral life which he 
professes, I regard his ingratitude as more un- 
reasonable than his creed, for even he owes the 
excellency of his virtues to the inspirations of 





mendation expressed in full terms. 


that system which he opposes. A familiar 
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study of the yeuthful heart, has convinced me, 
that neither the parent nor the teacher can de- 
velop high moral characters; can inspire a love 
of the beautiful, the true and the intinite with- 
out calling to his aidthe sacred infiuences of 
the Christian Religion. With this conviction 
upon my mind, L would endeavor to linpress 
every parent in the land, with that first and 
IOst important of educational truths— Karly 
ely, the oaly basis of a virtuous character? 


prely 
Little Thorns. 

The thorns of a rose or bl iekberry bush are 
very litde things, but they will tear your 
james, and irvitet syour fiesh, aud make you 
feel very uncomfortable. Thistles are small- 
ey still, but if you get them im your flesh, the 
pain will be dreadful until they are removed. 
so small that you can hardly see 
them with the naked eye; but if you touch 
them, they will torment you. No matter how 

sous anu fullof glee youmay be, one of the 
1 


vettles 





ist of t 
joy into evief, and your laughter into crying. 
\ nettle in your finges is enough to spoil your 
pleasure and bring down your highest plee. 


So the sweetest, the most clingiag affection 


:ése thorns is enough to turn your 





is often shaken by the slightest breath of un- | 
An unkind word from a beloved | 


itndness. 
one, isa thorn to a sensitive mind, tha: sends 
apang to the heart. A cross look is a this- 
ile in the eye. A cold expression from a 
friend is a nettle in the finger. ‘These little 
things alienate affection and spoil friendship. 
These are the ‘little foxes that spoil the 
vines? The delicate rings and tendrils of 
the vines are agitated by the faintest breeze 
of summer. ‘The little foxes, running over 
the vines, break off those tender cords that 
binds them to the trellis, and leave them at 
the merey of the winds. 

If children and youth would be happy, they 
must pluck out the thorns of ill-temper, the 
nettles of jealousy, and drive away all the 
little foxes that walk rudely over and break 
the tendrils of affection that cling around the 
heart.— 


The Little Girl Made Happy. 

It was a bright and beautiful New Years’ 
morn. ‘The snow shone in all its dazzling 
whiteness in the beams of the morning sun, 
while the frost upon the windows assumed a 
thousand fantastic shapes, glistening brightly 
in its golden beams. 

All was bright and joyous. The merry 
sleigh bells rang out clear and musical wit 
their ring-a-ring. Friendly greetings and 
warm wishes passed around the family circle, 
and friends met each other with the cordial 
‘Wish you a happy New Year.’ 

In the school-room all was joyous confusion; 
thildren running to and fro, each striving to 








be the first to wish his companion a Happy 
New Year. Every little heart save one, seem- 
ed overfiowing with happiness. 

In one corner of the school-room sat a little 
girl, pale and shivering with the cold. No one 
noticed her. No one had a friendly greeting 
ora kind wish for litthe Amy. Why should 
they?-—her father was a drunkard, her mother 
a washer-woman, and then she wore such poor 
clathes, 

She did not dress like other children, but 
did shoe deserved to be neglected for this? Did 
not her heart throb with the same fecetings as 
theirsy fad she not the same desire to love 
and be loved?y—the same wish to join in their 
sports? 

‘he school hours passed away. Noon came, 
but litle Amy still remained in her seat, pale 
nnd sad. Often she would cast a wishful look 
ut her companions, who seemed so happy in 
their childish sports, but no one invited her to 
join them. 

By-and-by she was observed by little Elsie, 
tn amiable, warm-hearted little girl. As soon 
as she saw her she skipped lightly to the place 
where Amy sat, with a cheerful ¢ Why, 
haven’t I wished you a Happy New Year, Amy. 
What makes you sit here uloney Why don’t 
you eat your dinner, and come and play with 
us? Oh, we are going to have such a nice 
time.? 

Amy could hardly restrain her tears as she 
replied, ‘I have no dinner.’ 

‘Why not?? inquired Elsie. 

Her little heart was bursting, and she could 
only sob out in reply, ‘Mother had not any for 
me.’ 

‘{hen you shall have a part of mine,’ said 
the generous little girl; and away she run to 
get her dinner-pail. 

Having returned,she shared its contents with 
Amy, seating herself by her till she had eaten 
it. "Then she took her hand and led her to the 
little ring which her companions had formed. 

At first they looked upon her as an intruder, 
but Elsie was a favortie among her playmates; 
whatever she did they thought was right, and 
at once began to imitate her in trying to make 
little Amy happy. 

They were successful. The little girl soon 
dried her tears, and joined with delight in their 
sports. Nor were her companions less happy 
~ 0 she, for he who strives to make others 
happy, takes the sure way to make himself 
happy. 

Now who of our youthful readers, that have 
wished their friends a Happy New Year, will 
imitate little Elsie, by showing in their actions 
that they were sincere in their wishes.— The 
Student. 


The calculations of the selfish aro always ba- 
sed on the arithmetic of folly. 
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(a We have lately read a little story that 
illustrates the manner in which domestie peace 
and happiness is destroyed. Political meetings, 
committee meetings, the evening meetings of 
different societies, rob thefamily of the great- 
est enjoyment which belongs to it; that is the 
society of the kind husband and father. Who 
would barter for the vain glory of speech-ma- 
king the quiet and peaceful enjoyment of home, 
in the midst of a loving and affectionate fami- 
ly? Who would become the tool of a selfish 
political party, at so much loss and no gain 
hut the empty applause of being a speech-ma- 
ker? We afe no story reader, neither are we 
fond of publishing them, but the following lit- 
tle tale so corroborates what we have often ob- 
served, that we publish it, hoping it may save 
some from much vexation and sorrow: 


Froin Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 


Who Knew Best? 


On the outskirts of the little town of Ber- 
nau, with « garden between it and the road, 
stands the house of Master Baptist Heinzel- 
mann, a respectable citizen and cabinet-ma- 
ker, or Tischlermeister, as the Germans call it, 


so surrounded and overshadowed by tall trees | 


and shrubs, that it reminds you of true content- 
ment which is always quiet and retiring where it 
reigns in the heart. Nimble vine-branches 
climb up the walls and over the roof, so thick 
and shady, that birds build their nests among 
them, and rest every night under the shelter- 
ing leaves. Besides this there is no other gar- 
nishment or decoration to be seen about the 
dwelling, although Master Heinzelmann is in 
very comfortable circumstances. As it had 
come down from his father and grandfather, 
so stood the house at the time of our tale; one 
story, compact and solid. From the garden you 
entered the spacious outer room, the ordinary 
play-place of the children, and from that into 
the living-room, and from that into the large 
workshop, where Master einselmann kept his 
ten or a dozen journeymen at work from one 
year’s end to another, without recokoning 
the apprentices. His business flourished great- 
ly, for the townsfolk preferred to go to him 
whenever they had orders to give or purcha- 
ses to make. His workmanship was tasteful 
and duriable, and what was more than all, he 
overcharged no one, which pleased people, and 
on that account they did not mind the walk to 
his house, although it was, as before said, a 
little off the road, and out of the way. 

What the house wanted in granduer and or- 
nament, was made up by the contentment and 
the gentle and full-hearted happiness which 





had taken up their abode within it. Free,from 
cares of whatever sort, Master Heinzelmann 
passed his days in the circle of his family. 
Providence had bestowed on him a good-look- 
ing, intelligent wife, and three heawithy and 
lively children, oa whom his whole aifections 
hung, and when they assembled each evening, 
after the labors of the day, none looked coine- 
lier and happier than they. At seven o’cloek, 
Master Heinzelmann left off work, and cismis- 
sed his men; the noise of saws, hammers, and 
pianes ceased, and a peaceful stillness reigned 
in the house; and he, having put on his com- 
fortable in-doors jacket, filled a pipe, and lous- 
ed about for his family. In summer, he foun 
them nearly always in the garden, ov in the 
outer room, near the open door, from whence: 
there was a pleasant view over the sweet-scen- 
ted flower beds. liis wife welcomed his com- 
ing with a friendly nod and a cheerful smile. 
and the children ran to meet hum, clung to his 
hands, and struve to climb up for a kiss. Such 
was Baptist Heinzelmann’s daily pleasure. 
abounding in all that makes life happy. At- 
ter lifting up and embracing his children, he 
would sit and listen to their lively prattle, or 
watch their simple sports, in which he himself 
often took a part, while their mother made 
ready the evening meal. When this was over, 
they went and sat in the pretty summer-house, 
and talked about the little occurances of the 
day. There was always something to relute, 


| . . . 
concerning the children, or the house-keeping, 


or the garden, or of other matters, nor was there 
any lack of simple gossip, which, however in- 
significant it might seem, yet had a meaning 
and an interest for a family bound together by 
the strongest ties of love. Father, mother, 
children, enjoyed the quict gladness of a house- 
hold into which the noise of the great world 
without seldom penetrated. And in what else 
does happiness consist, than in gladness and 
contentment? Ile who possesses them needs 
to ask for nothing further. Had Master Hein- 
zelmann always remembered that, he would 
have saved himself from much toil and vexa- 
tion. 

One fine summer evening the Tischlermeis- 
ter left his workshop as usual put on his loun- 
ging-jacket, lit his pipe, and turned his steps 
toward thefront room, from whence came the 
noise of merry laughter and shouts of fun. 
Softly he approached behind the open door 
which concealed him from his wife and child- 
ren, leant himself at his ease on the lower half, 
and looked smillingly down on the frolies of 
his little ones. ‘The mother, with the young- 
est girl on her lap, sat on the doorstep, while 
Fritz and Hans crawled about the floor. They 
were playing a huudred tricks with the kitten, 
which had come into the world only a few 
weeks before. Fritz had got a peice of color- 
ed cloth for a plaything, and flung it across 
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the room, but with a thread cunningly fasten- children! Lexpect to be at home again soon, 
ed to it, so that he might pullit back again. wife.’ 


‘The kitten, according to the manner of young 
cats, leaped and seized the lure with comical 
autics, but just as she fancied it was faust be- 
tween her paws, came asudden pul, and awa 
flew the prize, while she looked after it wit 
ludicrous astonishment. ‘Then rose bursts of 
merriment and shouts of delight, and the mo- 
ther, glad in her children’s pleasure, laughed 
with them, and took care that the old cat should 
not distur) their sports by any sudden out- 
break of ill-temper. 

Master Heinzelmann looked on for a little 
while, and amused himself, without being seen, 
with his children’s diversions. All at once, 
however, he madea grave face, and said, 
‘Enough, little ones; let the kitten go, and 
come to supper. Come, dear wife, it is all 
rely.’ 

Waen the children heard their father’s voiee, 
they thought n» more about the kitten, bu 
unl ran toward him with merry fat 
ces. But he did net hug and kiss them as h- 
was accustoied to do; he gave them only a 
short salute, and the same to his wife, who 
ecune toward him with her hand held out, and 
the youngest child on her arm. 


Sorunge uy 
1 ‘ 


‘Baptist,’ she said, ‘dear husband, we have 
had rare fun this afternoon; you should see 
how cleverly Fritz can spring about with the 
kitten! ut what is the matter? You look 
angry. Llas anything happened to vex you?? | 

‘Not exactly vexatious,’ replied Heinzelman, 
‘and yet as I saw you sitting there so pleas- | 
antly, | was a little freeted to think that I had | 
promised Master Vollbracht to go to town, 
this evening. { would much rather stay at| 
home with you.’ 

‘Goto town, Baptist to-day?? asked Frau 
Margurct in astonishment. ‘And what have you | 
to do there?” 

‘Oh, it is 2hout some town affairs,’ answer- 
Baptist; ‘1 don’t know myself rightly what 
they are; when Master Vollbracht told me, I 
did not altogether understand, but, at all 
events, I promised to go for a short hour, so as 
to be quit of him. You know well, Margaret, 
that to speak truly, the locksmith is no special 
friend of mine—he is too fond of the public- 
house. Still a promise isa promise, and [ must 
keep my word; so let us have supper quickly, 
for the sooner there, the sooner shall I be back 
again.’ 

Frau Margaret said nothing, although it 
could be seen in her face, that Te husband’s 
going out in the evening was not at all agree- 
able to her. She went and got the supper 
ready, Master Heinzelmann ate a few mouth- 
fuls hastily, and then rose up and put on his 
eoat. 

*Good-by, Margaret,’ he said, ‘good-night, 





‘Go, then,’ she answered with a cheerful 
look,’ and I will waif for you; but do not stay 
too long.’ 

Baptist promised, and went. Frau Marga- 
ret felt uneasy as she looked after him. It was 
the first evening since their marriage that she 
had been left alone in the house. When she 
heard the garden gate shut behind her husband, 
she became fearful, and pressed her hand over 
her eyes, out of which a few tears had forced 
their way. Presently, however, she said to 
herself—'Timid heart! what matters it if you 
are left alone for once? It will not happen of- 
ten, for he loves me; yes, and the children too. 
How can J be so silly!’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








SPIRITUAL RECOGNITION, 

A little girl, in a family of my acquaintance, 
a lovely and precious child, lost her mother 
at an age too early to fix the loved features in 
her remembranee. She was as frail as beauti- 
ful, and asthe bud of her heart unfolded, it 
seemed as if won by that mother’s prayers to 
turn instinctively heavenward. The sweet,con- 
scientions and prayer-loving child was the 
cherished one of the bereaved family. But 
she faded early away. She would lie on the 
lap of the friend who tooka mother’s kind 


‘care of her, and winding one wasted arm 


around her neck, would say: ‘Now tell me 
about my mamma!’ And when the oft-told 
tale had been repeated, she would ask softly; 
‘Take me into the parlor; [want to see my 
mamma.’ The request was never refused, 
and the affectionate child would lie for hours 
contentedly gazing on her mother’s portrait. 
But— 

That hour came at last; and weeping neigh- 
bors assembled to see the little child die. The 
dew of death was already on the flower, as if 
its life’s sun was going down. The chest heay- 
ed spasmodically. 

‘Do you know me, darling?’ sobbed close 
tn her ear, the voice that was dearest; but it 
awoke no answer. 

All at once abrightening, as if from the up- 
per world,burst over the colorless countenance. 
The eyelids flashed open, the lips parted, the 
wan cuddling hands flew up, in the little one’s 
last impulsive effort, as she looked piercingly 
into the far above. 

‘Mother!? she cried, with surprise and 
transport in her tone—and passed with that 
breath into her mother’s bosom. 

Said a distinguished divine; who stood by 
that hed of joyous death— 

‘If I never believed in the administration of 
departed spirits before, I could not doubt # 
now. 
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, ; . | 
Gren Woon ror Fuet.——Many persons pur- 


clase green wood to burn with dry, under the 
impression that it gives more heat. ‘This is a 
inistake. 
“% room for as erent a length of time as 
one cord well dried and entirely free from mois- 
ture. The rationale is thus given: 


‘Substances contain heat as latentin pro-| | 
"Thus if we pour acn- | ¢ 


portion te their bulk.’ 


bie inch of aleohol in our head and fan! 


it, the oneeubice inch assumes the form of 
vapor, and becomes 1700 cubic inches, eapa- 
ble of receiving a proportionate amount of 
heat, and therefore takes heat from the nearest 
shot object, the head, causing it to keep cool. 
Water placed on the head, and then rapidly 
evaporated, will keep the head eool from the 
same cause. [t may be understood now, that 
a single pint of water, contained in a peice of 
wood, will first become 1700 pints of vapor, 
and that this vapor will increase in size one 
five-hundredth part of its bulk for every degree 
added, so that it travels up the chimney, car- 
rying as much heat with it as would warm all 
the air ina large room, for a considerable space 
of time. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET—-WHOLESALE, — | 
PARMER OFFICE, April 3, 1852. | 
All kinds of stock still continues to comtuaud high prices, | 





and the supply is hardly equal to the domed. We have 
secon borses and mules sold In market within the mouth at 

prices Uiat would have been considered extravagant a few 
mouths ago. Most of the demand atthe present time for 
horses, oxen and milch cows is for California, but it is un- 
derstood that the government will soon be in the market for 
horses for the dragoon service and that several hundred 
horses will be required here. So that itis quite proba- 
ble that the demand will be good for some months to come. 
Emigrants to California are taking large numbers of cows 
this season, and consequently good cows are selling at high 
rates, $30 being no uncommon price for a superior animal. 

H EmMp—per ton, $60 to@75. Inactive. 

FLOUR—per bbl., $3.60 to $4.50. 

WHEAT—per bushel, 60 to 80 cents. 

CoRN—per bushel, 23 to 33 cents. 

OaTs—per bushel, 22 cents. 

BARLEY—per bushel,40 to 63 cents. 

MeEss PORK—per DbI., $14.50 to $15.00 

PIcKLED HAMsS—per Ib-, 8 Cents. 

LARpD—per ib., No. 1,8 to 9 cents. 

BULK MEAT—pPer lb., 6 cents. 

SuGAR—per |b, cominon, 4 cents. 

MOLASSES—per gallon, 28 cents. 

COFFEE—Per |b.) Rio, 9 cents. 

SALT—per sack, $1.20 to $1.25. 

P1g [RON—Pper ton, cold blast, $25. 

iay—per hundred, timothy, 4% cents. 

TOBACCO—per CWle, $3.75 to $4.95. 

KEANS—per bushel, prime white, $1.80. 

PoTrATOES—per bushel, 65 to 70 cents. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE—Fair country butter, 9 to 10c; 
good to prime, 12 to 14c5 choice Ohio roll, 16 to19c. W.k. 
eleese 7 1-4 to 7 1-2c for prime. 

SEED—clover, per bushel $5 50 to $6 Flaxsced $1 to $1.- 
30; Timothy $2 per bushel; Osage Orange; per bushel $20, 

ST. LOUIS STOCK MARKET. 

BEEF CATTLE— $3.75, to $4.25. 

LHOG&—-$5.30 to $5.50, in demand, 

SHEEP—per head, $2.50 to $4.25. 

CALVES—-$9.00. 


| Anpeal to ou 


Three eords of wood will not warm: 








COWS AND CAL\ Es--$1% to $25. 


Coitents. 

Editor's visiis: Prairie Grass Cutter; Potatoes for seed; 
Jehtaers car Morris? sate, i} 
$5 dlanagement of Cows: Arkan- 
Testimony. 118 








nod “besenres; Mode! Parm School, 119 
ttura: Mdueations Grinding off noses, lyv 
Local Ascuts tor the Valley Parner, zi 


Monnesoia as an Agctcus tial region? Daercase by gratt- 








122 

Words about a Garden, 123 

s Letter, 12) 

» Flas cottons Harper's magazines 125 

i oTtant Inquiry, Vainabie trait, 17 

Sweet Pot ’ 125 

Dayton Correspondence; Postage oa Farmer, PB) 
Economical method of ral-ing early Potatoes; The Sua- 

flower; Agricultural Progress ja the United States, 150 

Chimticyss lol 

Drainivy in Tudiana; Western Address, is 

lit Grrewhig, 1u3 
Builling Asseciations : Milk in Massachusetts; Preserve 

ine frute tvees froma Mice, Vs 

The Garden, 135 


Latorretio’s patent heated o'] press; ridiculous, 137 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lafayette Smith, of due man who never made anything 





tierminug, Lie) 

Agricult ual, 11 
Muttog hateas attend; Catching Mawks 3 aged pear 

tree; bark hal trces3 buds, 142 

EpITORIAL. 

A New York Plow; A good evliar, 143 
Letter frou a citizen of Jackson Co3 State appropria- 

tion for Acricu!taral purposes ; Gooo Dairy farias, 14: 
Work’s tair in New York; The Shovei Puow 5 Walks 

and Talks, 145 

FAMILY CIRCLE. 

What did 1 come here tor ? 147 
Lines; Thauks 5; Spring; Christian Female College of 

Misson 115 

LE) 

lou 

Spiritual Recognition, 151 

Green wood for fuel; Commercial; Contents, 152 
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TERMS. 

THE VALLEY FARMER is published on the first of each 
month, cach number containing 48 large octayo pages (in- 
cluding 12 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
iuterest to farniers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 

Single copy, one year, - - ~ - $1 00 
Four copies, $33 seven copies, $53 Fifteen copies, $10. 

FP Payment., in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
Remittances in guid colns, current bank notes, or postage 
stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. 

AGENTS.—Postmasters and Merehants throughout the 
eountry are authorized to act as Ascats, and every friend of 
the enterprise is respecifuliy requested to aid in extending 
its circulation. 

ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at 
the foliowing rates :—Oune insertion of 12 lines, $1; each 
additional insertion, 50 cents; 12 ines one year $6; each 
additional 12 jines one year, $43 one page, ene indertion, 
$75 each additional insertion, $5; one page, x sarly, $Ou5 
eards of six Uiues or ies, ome year, $4. 








Wi a. bate CL. 
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